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THE WEEK. 





Lorp Sauissury left London 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: on Monday last for his residence 
AT HOME. on the Riviera, and we are 
glad to hear that his health is 
steadily improving. His departure from England 
has, however, been made the occasion of a remark- 
able demonstration of opinion. The Times has, 
perhaps, been the most outspoken exponent of this 
opinion. On Monday morning it published an article 
calling attention to the serious disabilities to which 
the country is subjected at a most critical time. It 
commented severely upon Lord Salisbury’s attempt 
to combine the duties of Prime Minister and Foreign 
Secretary, admitting that during the last two years 
he had not borne this double burden easily or 
successfully. It expressed the hope that we shall, 
before long, hear that he has “ devolved the work of 
the Foreign Office upon one of his colleagues.’ This 
was more than a hint to the Prime Minister to give 
up his charge of foreign affairs, and the remarkable 
fact is that in speaking as it did the 7J'imes un- 
questionably had the support of a very large and 
influential section of the Conservative party. 


NOTHING has been more remarkable, indeed, than 
the manifestation of opinion with regard to the 
management of foreign affairs in connection with 
the Chinese Question. The questions asked night 
after night in the House of Commons have borne 
witness to the general uneasiness on this subject. 
The conviction almost universally entertained is 
that our diplomacy in China has been worsted, and 
that we owe our defeat to the lack of firmness and 
foresight on the part of the Prime Minister. This 
conviction has found expression during the week in 
newspapers of all shades of opinions. It is re-echoed 
from abroad by the leading journals of the Conti- 
nent, and it has taken firm hold of a very influential 
section of the Tory party itself. At no period since 
the days of the Crimean War has a_ powerful 
Ministry suddenly fallen so low in the estimation 
of the world and of its own supporters as the 
Ministry of Lord Salisbury has now fallen. 


THE Parliamentary business of the week has 
been overshadowed by the urgency of foreign 
affairs. We have referred already to the questions 
which have been addressed from both sides of the 
House to Mr. Curzon. It is satisfactory to note 
htat his replies to those questions are no longer 





characterised by an almost offensive impatience of 
the curiosity of his interrogators. Mr. Curzon 
during the past week has been a very different 
person from the Mr. Carzon to whom we were 
previously accustomed. Even he now appears to 
be oppressed by the consciousness of defeat. As a 
consequence he no longer refuses to answer questions 
addressed to him on subjects of public importance ; 
nor, we are glad to say, has the Speaker persisted in 
his mischievous and unconstitutional ruling of last 
Thursday week. He has recognised the force of the 
protests made against that ruling, and the right of 
members to question Ministers on any subject of 
public importance has thus been fully established. 


APART from the side-issues of the Far Eastern 
Question, the most interesting topics that have been 
discussed in the House of Commons during the week 
have been the Greek loan, which was under dis- 
cussion on Monday, the Prisons Bill, upon which 
there was a most interesting debate, also on Monday 
evening, ard the question of the monetary condition 
of India, to which Mr. Vicary Gibbs called attention on 
Tuesday evening. This last-mentioned debate was 
specially interesting becauseof the evidence itafforded 
of the change of front on the part of Lord George 
Hamilton. Mr. Gibbs bhai denounced the closing of 
the Indian mints as a criminal blunder. Lord 
George Hamilton declared that any attempt to 
reopen them without some international agreement 
would be an act of lunacy. Sir William Harcourt 
was justified, after listening to this speech, in saying 
that he had heard the voice of Balaam. Lord George 
Hamilton concluded his speech by proposing that an 
inquiry should be conducted into the monetary 
system of India by a Departmental Committee 
possessing the powers of a royal commission. This 
proposal was unanimously agreed to. 





On Wednesday afternoon the House of Commons 
was occupied with a Bill for the amendment of the 
Irish Land Acts in a sense generally favourable (of 
course) to the tenant, shortening the statutory term 
of judicial rents and dealing with town parks, 
improvements, arrears, Government advances, and 
the question of the reinstatenent of the evicted 
tenants. The debate was confined to Irish Members 
and to the Chief Secretary, who refused to reopen 
the Irish land question, and the Bill was negatived by 
248 to 128. After a humorous interlude on the Irish 
Surnames Bill, Sir Charles Dilke’s notice of a 
motion condemning the union of the two offices of 
Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary in Lord 
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Salisbury, gave rise to some conversation, and Mr. 
Balfour was induced to promise to find a day for 
debating it, provided that a considerable body of 
opinion in the House should be found to be in favour 
of debating this issue in preference to a direct vote 
of censure. The motion is a curiously tardy recogni- 
tion of an evil which the Liberal Press, including 
ourselves, have protested against from the very 
first. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday a very 
important statement was made by Mr. Curzon, to 
the effect that the Russian Government had renewed 
in detail the promise given at the end of January as 
to its treatment of whatever port Russia might 
acquire in Northern China—namely, that it should 
be open to the ships and commerce of all the world 
like other ports on the Chinese littoral. Count 
Mouravieff, according to Mr. Curzon’s statement, 
had renewed this promise to our Ambassador 
at Peking on March 30th, engaging that Port 
Arthur and Talien-Wan should be open to the world 
under the same conditions as the Chinese treaty 
ports—conditions which secure to foreign Powers 
the right of sending their warships thither. Sir 
Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett, of course, promptly put 
questions indicating his doubts of the value of these 
assurances; but the Government naturally objected 
to taking the debate on our Far Eastern policy piece- 
meal, and the subject was therefore postponed until 
Tuesday next. Subsequently, the House debated 
the second reading of the Private Bill Procedure 
(Scotland) Bill—a very small step towards Home 
Rule for Scotland, doubtless inspired by the best 
intentions, but of very doubtful value for many 
reasons. It would substitute Scottish officials for the 
control of the House of Commons; it would in many 
cases increase the cost of Private Bill procedure by 
rendering it necessary to bring expensive expert 
witnesses to Edinburgh, instead of bringing the 
promoters to London; and (as Mr. Bryce pointed 
out) it tended unduly to narrow the field of legiti- 
mate opposition—by shutting out, for example, 
representatives of the general public in cases 
where scenery or a historic site might be affected 
injuriously by a new railway line. The expressions 
of opinion by Scotch members indicate that the Bill 
will have to be remodelled throughout, if indeed it 
is worth while remodelling it at all. 


THE House of Lords had been busy meanwhile 
with the condition of affairs in Uganda. Lord 
Stanmore very properly pressed for an inquiry into 
the recent lamentable mutiny of Soudanese troops 
—the circumstances of which suggest mismanage- 
ment by their officers both of the troops and 
of the government of Uganda. The Duke of 
Devonshire announced that Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner, Mr. Berkeley, had received instructions 
to hold such an inquiry, and deprecated meanwhile 
any condemnation of the British officers concerned. 
Lord Kimberley concurred in this view; and the 
Duke of Devonshire was able to state that one of 
the alleged grievances of the mutineers had been 
already remedied before the outbreak. This week’s 
telegrams, it may be noted, indicate that the danger 
is now over ; but it is evident that there is plenty of 
material for the proposed inquiry. 


THE annual meeting of the Liberal Union Club 
took place on Tuesday. Lord Selborne, who was in 
the chair, made a speech protesting against the idea 
that we could impose trammels on the development 
of great nations. No human power, he declared, 
could prevent Russia from carrying her land-com- 
munications into Manchuria. Amid some expressions 
of dissent from his audience, he denied that British 
policy—the policy of the open door—was in any 
jeopardy. It depended upon ourselves whether our 


rights in that respect were to be maintained. The 


meeting passed a vote of confidence in Lord Salis- 
bury and one of sympathy with Mr. Gladstone in his 
illness. 


Two bye-elections have been decided during the 
past week. The first was that at Maidstone, where 
the polling took place on Saturday. The candidates 
were Mr. Cornwallis, Conservative,and Mr. J. Barker, 
Liberal, and the former was successful by a majority 
of 178 votes. This is the first time for many years 
that the Liberals have come so near to winning 
the seat. In 1895 there was no opposition to the 
Conservative candidate, and in 1892 the Conservative 
majority was 816. The other election was that for 
East Berks, a stronghold of the Tory party. In 
1895 a Conservative was returned unopposed. In 
1892 the {Conservative majority was 2,213. In the 
present contest Mr. Palmer, the Liberal candidate, 
polled 3,690 votes against 4,726 given to Captain 
Young, his Conservative opponent; so that the 
Tory majority was reduced 1,036—less than half 
the majority of 1892,and little more than half the 
Conservative majority of 1885, before the Home 
Rule split occurred. A more remarkable proof of 
the growth of Liberalism in the country could 
hardly have been afforded. 





THE proceedings at the annual dinner of the 
Royal Colonial Institute on Wednesday evening were 
fortunately non-political, and were not marked by 
any unduly Chauvinistic or Imperialistic utterances. 
We do not observe any reference in the published 
reports to the approaching achievement of the 
federation of the Australian colonies, which might 
surely have offered some scope for Imperial 
Federationists; but, on the other hand, the Im- 
perial Institute, that most unfortunate monu- 
ment of a misunderstanding of the greatness of 
the British Empire, has now to depend—as Earl 
Grey noted—“ on a German band and eleemosynary 
contributions”; and possibly this neglect may be a 
sign of growing intelligence as to Imperial aims and 
needs. The most interesting feature was the 
controversy between the Duke of Fife and Earl 
Grey as to the functions and value of Char- 
tered Companies. The Duke of Fife was dis- 
enchanted by the Jameson raid, though his sense 
of duty to his colleagues naturally restrained him 
from giving effect to his feelings at the time. Earl 
Grey, on the other hand, has been converted by his 
experiences in South Africa to an almost passionate 
admiration of the work of the Company and a fervid 
faith in the capabilities of Rhodesia. Both agree that 
“proper Imperial control” is necessary, but the 
Duke apparently despairs of its being secured. It 
remains to be seen how far Mr. Chamberlain’s new 
scheme will effect its purpose. 


THe Russian demands on China 
were carried into effect on Monday 
by the occupation of Port Arthur 
and Talien- Wan—nominally on a lease of twenty-five 
years, which gives Russia the “ usufruct” of them, 
but really in perpetuity. It is announced that 
both are to be put on the same footing as the 
Chinese treaty ports; and another addition will 
shortly be made to the number of these by the 
decision to open Funing-fu, in Fokien, some four 
hundred and eighty miles north of Hong Kong. 
That Japan is likely to withstand the Russian 
establishment in Manchuria appears improbable. 
It has been reported that her opposition has 
been bought off by the withdrawal of Rus- 
sian officials from Korea; but this has been 
emphatically denied by the Japanese Minister at 
Paris, who takes the common-sense view that his 
nation has everything to gain from the opening up 
of Manchuria by a civilised Power. We commend 
this view once more to our own Jingoes, whose ex- 
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horror of American Jingoism in regard to Cuba, 
where American interests are far more directly 
engaged than British interests are just yet in Man- 
churia. At the same time, we have reports of a 
great naval activity at Hong Kong, and of naval 
movements, both English and Russian, in the China 
seas, While Russia is hurrying troops to Manchuria 
vid Odessa and the Suez Canal. 


But we should probably be wrong in supposing 
that the activity of either Power has a warlike 
significance. The common-sense of England sees 
that as yet there is nothing to fight about, and that 
the matter does notcall even for navaldemonstrations, 
but for peaceful negotiations and a friendly under- 
standing with Russia. It remains to be seen whether 
our policy of the open door is to be backed up, as our 
Forward party desire, by the acquisition of new naval 
stations at Chusan or elsewhere, after the fashion set 
by our would-be rivals in the East. M. Hanotaux’s 
statement supplies a precedent for such a develop- 
ment. But we must wait for information till Mr. 
Balfour makes his promised statement on Tuesday 
next. 


THE suspense with which news from the Soudan 
had been awaited for some ten days was partly 
relieved on Tuesday afternoon by the announcement 
that Shendy had been captured on the previous 
Saturday by an Anglo-Egyptian force and three 
gunboats. Owing to the falling Nile, the place 
could not be held, though it would have been desir- 
able to plant a garrison there on the flank of the 
Dervish line of retreat; but the enemy’s stores 
of provisions were destroyed, and a severe shock 
must have been given to their prestige among the 
subject races, who are in a state of semi-revolt. 
A subsequent reconnaissance failed to elicit any 
response from the main Dervish force, which is 
now posted “in impenetrable bush,” some twenty- 
five miles south of the crossing of the Atbara, in 
severe straits for provisions, and hardly able to 
attack. If only for reasons of humanity, it is to 
be hoped the attack will come soon. When it is 
over, the way will be open to Omdurman at the 
least. 


Amip the rumours of war that have been 
prevalent this week, M. Hanotaux’s statement of 
French policy on Monday is refreshingly optimistic. 
The Greek question is being settled “in the most 
friendly spirit’ by England, France, and Russia; 
the Cretan question will follow presently, but mean- 
time the Admirals are bringing autonomy to pass; the 
mobilisation of the fleet, which alarmed some people 
in England, was a mere exercise (which is true 
enough); a satisfactory settlement of the West 
African difficulty will shortly be arrived at; the 
integrity of China will be maintained so far as 
France is able, subject only to the acquisition for 
herself of equal advantages to those secured by 
other Powers; and France will gladly assist at an 
equitable settlement in Cuba. The speech confirms 
the belief that M. Hanotaux is a cool, cautious 
statesman, desirous above all to maintain European 
peace. 





THE sudden improvement in the relations between 
Spain and the United States which was rather con- 
jecturally announced on Tuesday has only in part 
been justified by subsequent events. It is true 
that the report of the inquiry into the Maine 
disaster relegates that incident to a secondary 
place among the factors of the present situation ; 
because, while adducing reasons for attributing 
the explosion to a submarine mine, it declares 
that there is no evidence as to the authors of 
the explosion. The Spanish Government has pro- 
duced the report of its own Commission of Inquiry, 
which concludes that the explosion was due to some 





cause within the ship; but, though some naval 
experts in England appear to favour this view, most 
laymen will probably find it difficult to understand 
how any explosion inside a ship can not only force 
her hull permanently upwards, but bend her bottom 
inwards into the shape of an inverted V. But 
the interest centres as we write—just as we 
predicted last week that it would—on the measures 
to be adopted for the prompt relief of the starving 
Cubans. If the American endeavours to promote this 
charitable work are so carried out as not to wound 
Spanish pride, and if the negotiations succeed which 
are now pending between the United States and 
Spain for a settlement which will give Cuba 
practical freedom, President McKinley and Seiior 
Sagasta will have shown themselves statesmen 
indeed. Unfortunately, as we point out on a later 
page, there are still some reasons for fearing that 
their followers will not give them the chance. A 
large part of the country outside New York and 
Washington has been running ahead of Congress; 
and Congress has been doing its best to force the 
President's hand. It is true that the West, which 
fancied itself out of the reach of war troubles, is now 
finding good reasons for changing its views in the 
paralysis of commerce throughout the Union. But 
there are still plenty of reasons for fearing friction 
—and an explosion. 





THE general election in Spain took place on 
Sunday and resulted in the return of a far larger 
Ministerial majority than is usual in Spain. The 
numbers are stated to be: 300 Ministerialists, 70 
Conservatives of the Liberal type who follow Seiior 
Silvela, 10 Conservatives who look to Sefior Romero 
Robledo as their leader, and will vote for the reten- 
tion of Cuba at all costs; 6 of other shades, 5 
Carlists, and 10 Republicans. (Thirty seats are un- 
accounted for in this estimate.) At the same time 
itis premature to say, as the Times correspondent 
at New York said on Monday, that the result 
makes Sejior Sagasta “master of Spain.” Only 
25 per cent. of the electorate voted; the Liberals 
carried the provinces which were formerly Carlist 
strongholds—which, in view of recent Carlist activ- 
ities is at least curious—and, as a telegram toa French 
contemporary naively informs us, “ severe criticisms 
are passed on the conduct of the authorities at 
Bilbao, where the Socialist candidate polled 3,500 
votes. Nevertheless, he has not been successful.” 
This is “ managing the elections” indeed. Both at 
Bilbao and elsewhere, however, there seems to have 
been some rioting, presumably by way of protest 
against the conduct of the Government officials. 





Toe German Navy Bill passed through its final 
stage on Monday without a formal division. Dissent 
was informally signified, however, by the Social 
Democrats, the Liberal Popular party (Herr Richter’s 
following), the Poles and Hanoverian Particularists, 
and that part of the Catholic Centre party which 
represents Bavaria. The opposition of this latter 
is regarded as confirmatory evidence of the 
tendency of the Bavarian electorate to break 
off from the rest of the Roman Catholics of 
the Empire and form a “ peasant party” of their 
own—a tendency which will weaken the forces on 
which the Government must depend in the Reichstag 
shortly to be elected, and so make in favour of the 
Liberals. These latter hope, now that the Navy 
Bill is out of the way, to unite their forces against 
the Agrarians in favour of the economic policy 
embodied in the commercial treaties which are 
Count von Caprivi’s chief memorial; but there 
seems reason to fear that the ill-feeling aroused in 
the more advanced section by the support that 
the naval scheme (like the army scheme five years 
ago) has found among the Liberal Union will 

Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 


London, they should buy Bryant & May's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 
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interfere with effective co-operation at the elections. 
The most interesting part of Monday’s debate was 
the declaration of Herr Rickert, the Liberal Union 
Member for Danzig, that he had been brought to 
support the Bill by the confidential information 
given on the part of the Government to the Budget 
Committee to the effect that the German seaports 
were open to bombardment by a hostile fleet. 
Should that fleet be ours—which we trust may 
never be the case—we do not think the German 
squadron of eighteen battleships will stop us. The 
Emperor has celebrated the result with singular 
moderation. 


THERE seems to be no improvement in the 
outlook in Austria. Two of those German parties 
whose support Count Thun has been attempting 
to secure have declined to pledge themselves to vote 
for the financial arrangement with Hungary until 
they see what concessions he intends to make to 
the Germans in Bohemia—where, by the way, 
another “ Pan-Germanist” has just been returned 
at a bye-election, and so the irreconcilable group of 
uproarious obstructionists reaches the number of six. 
A section of the Young Czechs has also declined to 
support the Ministry, being opposed to any con- 
cessions to the Germans whatever; and, while the 
financial arrangement must be ratified by May 
lst, nearly three weeks of the intervening period 
will be taken up by the Easter recess—during which, 
it is stated, the question of the proposition of the 
common expenses to be paid by Hungary will be 
discussed once more by the representatives of the 
two Governments and fixed at between 34 and 36 per 
cent, of the total. The amount now paid by Hungary 
is 30 per cent., and the increase falls far short of 
the advance made by her wealth relatively to her 
partner's since the quotas were last fixed in 1887. Itis 
probable, therefore, that there will be active opposi- 
tion on this head in the Reichsrath, and the speech 
delivered in the Hungarian Chamber by Baron 
Banffy on Saturday will only embitter the Austrian 
Clericals more. He attacked the “ Catholic People’s 
Party’ of Hungary, declared it responsible for the 
revolutionary Socialism of the agricultural districts, 
and also denounced the Panslavists and anti- 
Semites, whose brethren in Austria must be kept in 
good humour if Parliamentary government in the 
western half of the monarchy is to be carried on 
at all. 


Ir may seem rather a bold under- 

LITERATURE, ETC. taking to bring out a new dic- 
tionary of the English language 

of something like a permanent character while the 
supreme authority on the subject is progressing 
regularly, if slowly, towards completion at Oxford. 
However, Dr. Murray's monumental work, though 
it must inevitably render a good deal of revision 
necessary in all minor lexicons of the English 
tongue, will not be completed until a good 
many of us have ceased to need them, and 
we are glad to welcome “ Chambers’s English 
Dictionary: Pronouncing, Explanatory, Etymo- 
logical,” which seems to aim at effecting in one 
big volume very much what the “Century” and 
“Encyclopedic” Dictionaries have effected in 
several. It is described as ‘‘A Treasury of the 
English Language from the Sixteenth to the 
Twentieth Century,” and contains, besides the 
classic terms of the language, a considerable 
number of technical ' terms, slang words and 
colloguialisms, Scotticisms “ crystallised in Burns and 
Scott,” and Americanisms. The limits of the book 
preclude the editor from giving references or quota- 
tions, but with this necessary exception the informa- 
tion is plentiful, while the etymology seems scholarly, 
and the work generally, so far as we can judge 
accurate. We have noticed two very minor slips; 
but they are not fair samples of the whole. Special 
attention is claimed for the number of phrases 





which are given, chiefly of a colloquial kind. Alto 
gether the editor (Mr. Thomas Davidson, assistant 
editor of “‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia”), his collabora- 
tors, and the publishers, Mesers. W. & R. Chambers, 
may be congratulated on their work. 


Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co. announce “The 
Haddon Library,” a series of books dealing with 
country life and sport, edited by the Marquis of 
Granby and Mr. George A. B. Dewar. Sir Edward 
Grey, M.P., is to write on Angling, Dean Hole on 
Gardens, and the two editors on Wild Life in a 
Southern and a Northern country respectively. 
The volumes will be liberally illustrated, and 
are to aim at literary—and, we presume, at 
bibliophilic—excellence. The Guild and School 
of Handicraft (Essex House, Mile End Road) 
announce that they are about to publish a transla- 
tion, by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, of Benvenuto Cellini’s 
treatises on Goldsmith’s Work and Sculpture. The 
work (a translatio princeps, so to speak) is intended 
to serve as a companion volume to the late J. A. 
Symonds’ translation of the artist's autobiography. 
We trust it will further that revival of Cellini’s art 
which is presumably one of the aims of the Guild.— 
Messrs. Frost & Reed, of Bristol, send us specimens 
of a magnificent book of etchings by Mr. E, Piper— 
“The Church Towers of Somersetshire,”’ with de- 
scriptive letterpress by John Lloyd Warden Page. 
The subject is well worth artistic treatment, and 
we cannot but lament that the plan of the work— 
a limited edition—restricts it to an aristocracy num- 
bering only 175. The book is to be published in 
parts. 





“Tne EncycLopp1A Biswica ” is the title of a 
new dictionary of the Bible, which is to be published 
in four quarterly volumes by Messrs. Adam & 
Charles Black, commencing in October, 1898. It is 
edited by Professor Cheyne, of Oxford, and by Mr. J. 
S. Black, LL.D., the assistant-editor of the “ Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica,” and the list of contributors 
includes some of the most eminent of the learned men 
and scholars of England, Germany,and America. The 
book is to contain the most recent results of research, 
rather than the average of current doctrine; and as 
the volumes have been written almost at the same 
time, and not—as usual with encyclope#dias—suc- 
cessively, it has been possible to effect greater 
condensation and find room for more matter than 
would otherwise have been possible, and to give 
very full cross-references. The work should prove 
a very valuable addition to the library of ministers 
of religion and Biblical students. 





Tue Earl of Strafford — who 

OBITUARY. will be better remembered in 

the political world as Lord 

Enfield—had been Liberal member for Tavistock and 
for Middlesex, when that county was still un- 
divided, and had been Secretary to the Poor Law 
Board under Earl Russell in 1865-1866, Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs in Mr. Gladstone's first 
Government, and Under-Secretary for India in his 
second.—Earl Cawdor had sat for Pembrokeshire 
as a Conservative from 1841 to 1860.—The Earl of 
Suffolk and Berkshire had been (as Viscount Andover) 
Liberal M.P. for Malmesbury from 1859 to 1868, and 
was a leading member of the Jockey Club.—Sir John 
Arnott, Bart., Liberal M.P. for Kinsale from 1859 to 
1864, but in his later years a Liberal Unionist, 
was a conspicuous figure in various financial and 
industrial enterprises in Ireland. — Mrs. Delia 
Parnell, mother of the great Irish leader, was 
daughter of Commodore Stewart, U.S.N., who had 
taken a prominent part in the war of 1813, between 
the United States and England, and had been herself 
a vigorous worker in the cause of Home Rule.—- 
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Lady Glenesk, wife of the owner of the Morning 
Post, was one of the most active and effective 
champions in society of the Conservative cause.— 
Herr Anton Seidl was a well-known operatic con- 
ductor and a most successful propagandist of the 
Wagnerian faith._To Mr. James Payn, most hard- 
working of novelists and kindliest of essayists, 
reference is made on a later page. 








A DISCREDITED ADMINISTRATION. 





OTHING more remarkable has been witnessed 
B in our recent political history than the sudden 
explosion of wrath against the Ministry which has 
marked the present week. The attacks upon the 
Government and its foreign policy, which have been 
made by Liberal journals continuously, and by the 
Liberal Opposition in Parliament occasionally, during 
the last two years, sink into insignificance when 
compared with the outburst of fierce anger and in- 
dignation of the last few days. For the attack now 
comes not from the opponents, but the supporters of 
the Administration. The keynote was struck on 
Monday, when the Times, in an article for which it 
would be difficult to find a parallel, announced in 
plain language that the foreign policy of Ministers 
had failed disastrously, and called upon Lord 
Salisbury to make way for somebody else as 
Foreign Secretary. Since then the great monthly 
reviews have appeared, and they repeat, in some 
cases in language still more emphatic, the 
censures of the Times. Nor is anyone acquainted 
with what is happening in political circles ignorant 
of the fact that the anger of the Times, the Fort- 
nightly Review, and the Contemporary faithfully 
represents the feeling of the Carlton Club and of 
the other favoured spots in which Conservative 
politicians congregate. Nothing like this sudden 
revolt of a great party against a leader whom it has 
blindly followed and trusted for years past has been 
seen in our recent political history. It recalls the 
revolt of the same party against Sir Robert Peel in 
the great days of Repeal. Unfortunately for Lord 
Salisbury, he cannot lay to bis soul the flattering 
unction of a belief that time will justify his policy 
and confound the wrath of his critics. For that his 
policy as Foreign Secretary has been a disastrous 
failure is now established beyond possibility of denial. 
Wheresoever we look we see that his conduct during 
the last two years and a half has been signally and 
fatally wanting in foresight and firmness. Turkey, 
Siam, Madagascar, and Tunis all tell the same tale 
and teach the same moral as China. The head of 
the Queen’s Government has apparently been blind 
to facts which were recognised by every journalist of 
either party. He has pursued a course which has 
first puzzled and then dismayed the public of Great 
Britain. His own party has followed him blindly 
and has resented bitterly the criticisms of the 
Opposition. Through good and evil report, and in 
spite of outward appearances, it has _ insisted 
upon believing that, like General Trochu, he had 
“a plan,” one which was in the end to justify 
his action and confound his adversaries. Not 
even the disastrous mismanagement of such questions 
as those of Siam, Turkey, Madagascar, and Tunis 
sufficed to open the eyes of Conservatives to the truth. 
They could not believe that Lord Salisbury had 
really made the blunders which now stand to his 
account in connection with those questions. It 
needed the final catastrophe of the Far East to 
dispel their illusions, and to convince them that the 
man they trusted had been without any settled 
policy all through the successive crises he has been 





called upon to face. It was not until his Govern- 
ment one day accepted a formal resolution of the 
House of Commons pledging this country to the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Chinese Empire, 
and the next day meekly submitted to the flagrant 
violation of that integrity by Russia, that they 
realised the truth. Even those of us who have no 
sympathy with the Jingo sentiments of a large 
portion of the Conservative party must admit that 
they have ample reason for the resentment to which 
they now give such open expression against the 
Ministry that has betrayed them. 

We are not prepared to go to all lengths with 
those who regard the seizure of Port Arthur by the 
Russians as an irreparable blow to British interests. 
From the first we have held that the occupation of 
that place by Russia might be neutralised if our 
Government secured adequate guarantees for the 
freedom of trade and the independence of the Pekin 
Government. But if itis not a fatal blow to our 
substantial interests in the East, it is beyond 
doubt a blow to our prestige from which it will 
not readily recover. This is not a view of the 
subject confined to English Jingoes. It is an 
opinion universally held abroad by our friends 
as well as our foes. To make matters worse, the 
present Government have done everything they 
could to emphasise this disaster by accepting as 
a statement of their own policy the resolution 
moved a couple of weeks ago by Sir Ellis Ashmead- 
Bartlett. Even if Port Arthur were a place having 
no strategical or political importance, Ministers, 
after assenting to the Bartlett resolution, could not 
acquiesce in its seizure by Russia without acknow- 
ledging a severe diplomatic rebuff. About these 
facts there can be no misunderstanding. Nor are 
matters improved when we recall the statements 
made by Lord Salisbury and his spokesman in the 
House of Commons during the earlier stages of this 
Far Eastern crisis. They lulled their party and the 
country into a state of quiescence by means of 
declarations which we now know to have been 
without foundation. Who can have forgotten 
Lord Salisbury’s declaration concerning “ the 
legend of Talien- Wan.” If we wish for a 
measure of his trustworthiness as the guardian, not 
only of British interests, but of British honour, we 
have only to refer to that most melancholy example 
of his mode of stifling awkward criticism. From 
first to last, Ministers—who seem to have been mere 
clerks so far as their independence of action in the 
presence of Lord Salisbury is concerned—have 
manifestly been unable to read the signs of the 
future, or to form any intelligent forecast of the 
course of events. They have allowed themselves to 
be surprised in broad daylight—caught in an ambus- 
cade which was seen by everybody but themselves. 
The melancholy result is that at this moment all 
Europe is laughing at us, and the Russian Press is 
insolently gibing at the innocence and incapacity on 
our part which have resulted so fortunately for 
Russia herself. 

But of what use is it to repeat here the accusa- 
tions against Ministers which have been set forth so 
forcibly in the Ministerial press? We do not echo 
all of those accusations. We do not share in the 
wild Chauvinism of certain grave organs of Con- 
servative opinion. But we hold, and hold strongly, 
that from whatever point it may be approached, 
Lord Salisbury’s policy in the Far East can only be 
regarded as a disastrous failure. For our part, we 
supported him against some of his more restless 
friends in the belief that he was a peace Minister 
who would not allow the country to be unnecessarily 
involved in war. But it is impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that the pursuit of peace, if it be not 
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guided by high statesmanship, may land us in war 
even more speedily and certainly than the adoption 
of the opposite policy would do. How do we stand 
now? and what guarantee have we that peace will, 
after all, be maintained? We have sent our ships, 
so long maintained in costly idleness, upon a 
mysterious expedition the nature of which is as 
yet unrevealed. If it is only to make a naval 
demonstration in the Gulf of Pechili, we know 
already in what light it will be regarded by the 
world. Even Japan—Japan which, thanks to the 
policy of Lord Rosebery, was prepared to be our 
faithful ally in the Far East—regards such a demon- 
stration with contempt; whilst the German news- 
papers jeer, and the Russian press breathes forth inso- 
lent defiance. We have obtained, according to Mr. 
Curzon, promises from Russia to the effect that Port 
Arthur and Talien Wan shall be open to our trade 
and shipping. But Mr. Curzon’s statements on 
Thursday conflict with his previous declarations 
on the subject; and they do not contain a 
word as to our having obtained any substantial 
guarantee for the good faith of Russia. With- 
out a guarantee of this kind we may very 
safely place Port Arthur under the category 
to which Batoum belongs. This, so far as we know, 
is the position at the present moment. Is it one 
with which any reasonable human being, whether he 
be Jingo or Peace-at-any-price man, can feel satis- 
fied? Ministers may have some wonderful card up 
their sleeves which they will produce on Tuesday, 
and thus confound their critics. We shall be 
devoutly thankful if this should prove to be the 
case; but we confess that we feel anything but 
confident on the subject ; and failing the revelation 
of some feature of their policy hitherto unsus- 
pected, we can see nothing to mitigate the accuracy 
of the indictment which is now laid against them, 
both by their opponents and their supporters. 








ONE MAN ONE POST. 





HE Times has made the surprising discovery 

_ that the same man ought not to be at the same 
time Prime Minister and Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. As the Liberal Press have preached 
that doctrine ever since Lord Salisbury made a 
break in English history by combining the two 
offices in 1885, Liberals may receive this tardy con- 
version with approval untempered by surprise. To 
knock an idea into anybody’s head in thirteen years 
is an achievement which should counteract _pessi- 
mistic ideas of human life and endeavour. It 
were perhaps unkind to inquire too curiously into 
the causes which have produced this sudden change 
of front. With the present condition of foreign 
politics we deal elsewhere. But there are other 
aspects of the case besides the constitutional one 
which deserve to be considered. As to that we have 
never felt the smallest doubt. The supreme authority 
of Mr. Gladstone and the unbroken practice of all 
Administrations from Sir Robert Walpole’s to Lord 
Salisbury’s would be conclusive, even if common 
sense and obvious convenience did not point pre- 
cisely the same moral. If ever there was a man who 
could have successfully presided over the Govern- 
ment while he conducted the foreign relations of 
the country, it was Mr. Canning. When that 
“sham Tory,” as Mr. Lowther absurdly calls 
him, paying him a compliment without meaning it, 
formed his toe brief Government in 1827, he was 
extremely anxious to remain at the Foreign Office. 
But he was reluctantly convinced that it would be 





impossible, and he took the Treasury. Mr. Canning 
was, of course, in the House of Commons, which he 
must, as Premier, have continued to lead. But, on 
the other hand, the work of the Foreign Office was 
infinitely less onerous then than it is now; and as a 
matter of fact Mr. Canning was the last man 
who led the House of Commons as Foreign 
Secretary. Lord Palmerston never did, although 
even in his time there was no telegraphic communi- 
cation with foreign Powers. When Lord Salisbury 
returned to Downing Street after a short interval, 
in 1886, he seemed to recognise the force of the 
criticisms passed upon his assumption of two posts, 
and Lord Iddesleigh was made Foreign Secretary. But 
Lord Iddesleigh was no longer the man he had been. 
His health was broken, he soon afterwards died, and 
Lord Salisbury became a pluralist once more. The 
obvious result ensued. The Prime Minister, ab- 
sorbed in European, Asiatic, and American politics, 
has been Prime Minister only in name. It is now 
suggested by the Times, as a way out of the difficulty, 
that he should become Prime Minister in reality, and 
that there should be a new Foreign Secretary, for 
choice a Peer. 

The reason assigned for doing now what should 
have been done long ago is that Lord Salisbury, 
after having been laid up for several weeks with the 
influenza, has gone to the South of France for 
several weeks more. We need hardly point out that 
the contingency of illness was always in the minds 
of those who objected to the union of the two offices. 
Indeed, it is an essential part of the case. If the 
Foreign Secretary be temporarily disabled, the Foreign 
Office naturally falls under the direct, as it is always 
under the indirect, control of the Prime Minister. 
Upon the Prime Minister’s immediate and personal 
responsibility for the conduct of foreign affairs, Mr. 
Gladstone has always been most emphatic. The 
Premier and the Foreign Secretary, he said, considered 
together every question as it arose. They only con- 
sulted the Cabinet when they differed or when 
matters were ripe for an important decision. The 
late Lord Halifax, better known as Sir Charles 
Wood, used to describe how his father-in-law, 
Lord Grey, corrected Lord Palmerston’s despatches 
in the Government of 1830 “as a tutor corrects 
a schoolboy’s exercise.’ That, no doubt, was 
an extreme case, and it is certain, to cite no 
more modern instance, that Lord Palmerston 
was not equally under the restraint of Lord 
John Russell. But Lord Palmerston’s insubor- 
dination led to his dismissal in 1852, and he 
never returned to the Foreign Office, though he 
became successively Home Secretary and Prime 
Minister. A year ago Lord Salisbury, though not 
ostensibly in the doctor’s hands, left England for 
Beaulieu, and the Foreign Office was in the charge 
of Sir Thomas Sanderson. Nobody has a word to 
say against Sir Thomas. But he is not responsible 
to Parliament, and he has no independent authority. 
Foreign affairs are far more complicated now than 
they were in 1897, and Mr. Balfour is attending 
to them as his uncle’s deputy. The motives 
for this appointment or selection, which is 
understood not to have been approved by the 
whole Cabinet, are obvious. It is the smallest 
change that could be made, the nearest possible 
approach to the rale of Lord Salisbury himself. 
Lord Salisbury—and it is one of his most engaging 
characteristics—has always been most affectionately 
and devotedly attached to the younger members of 
his family. The relations between himself and Mr. 
Balfour in particular are a source of strength to the 
Government, which certainly needs all the support 
it can get. On the other hand, the disadvantages of 
the arrangement are that Mr. Balfour is not a 
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Secretary of State, and that he is Leader of the 
House of Commons. He is not physically the 
strongest of men, and the work at the Foreign Office, 
if it is properly done, is itself a severe strain upon 
the most robust frame. 

Sir Charles Dilke gave notice on Wednesday 
that he would move a resolution in the House of 
Commons against the head of the Government being 
Foreign Secretary. We have no doubt that there is 
one member of the Cabinet—-a personal friend of Sir 
Charles Dilke’s—who would gladly vote for the 
motion if he could. It is happily impossible for 
the same man to be Secretary of State for the 
Colonies and Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Even in France the Colonial Minister 
is never Foreign Minister as well. But in 
France the Colonial Minister directs to a large 
extent the foreign policy of the Republic. Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ambition is too big for a single 
Department. The Times (which is generally be- 
lieved to reflect his views, and certainly loads him 
with compliments) endeavours to show that if there 
were a vacancy in the Foreign Office Mr. Balfour 
could not fill it. If he did fill it, Mr. Chamberlain 
would be no further than he is now. If, on the 
other hand, the Duke of Devonshire or Lord Lans- 
downe became Foreign Secretary, the voice would be 
Joseph’s voice, though the hands might be the 
Marquis’s or the Duke’s. We have come to take it 
for granted of late years that the Foreign Secretary 
must be in the House of Lords. The last Foreign 
Secretary who sat in the House of Commons was Lord 
John Russell, and after two years’ experience of the 
position he accepted a peerage. But Lord Palmerston 
found no difficulty, and if Mr. Balfour ceased to lead 
the House the difficulty would even now not be 
insurmountable. Mr. Curzon must go to the Lords 
some day, and there could be no more appropriate 
ornament of the red benches than the most self- 
complacent of Under-Secretaries would provide. 
Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has led the House of 
Commons before, and would lead it in some respects 
far better than Mr. Balfour. In spite of his un- 
fortunate outburst at Swansea, and his inexplicable 
dabbling with American Bimetallism, Sir Michael 
has increased his reputation more than any of his 
colleagues. Mr. Chamberlain seems to be serving Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. Balfour as he served Mr. Gladstone 
and Mr. Forster. He is a born intriguer, and cannot 
help intriguing. The Tories are said to be deter- 
mined that they will not have a Liberal Unionist 
(not even the Duke of Devonshire) as Premier. The 
Liberal Union Club have, however, passed a unani- 
mous vote of confidence in Lord Salisbury both as 
Prime Minister and as Foreign Secretary. Lord 
Salisbury is undoubtedly better, so much better 
that his friends describe him as quite well. But 
the arguments against his duplication of offices are 
independent of bis health. 





PRISON REFORM. 





HE House of Commons has spent part of two 

nights in discussing the Prisons Bill without 
reading the Bill a second time. Though there is 
little serious opposition to Sir Matthew White 
Ridley’s proposals, so far as they go, we cannot 
regard the time as ill-spent. Our prisons are a 
disgrace to our civilisation, and drastic reform is 
necessary to bring them into accord with modern 
ideas. ‘Twenty years have elapsed since the State 
assumed the responsibility for prison control which 
had formerly rested upon the justices in Quarter 





Sessions. During that period the central admini- 
stration, under the direction of Sir Edmund du Cane, 
seems to have chiefly busied itself in abolishing local 
peculiarities and substituting a system of cast-iron 
rigidity, of which strict discipline rather than efforts 
at regeneration seems to be the distinguishing 
feature. Twenty years ago Lord Kimberley’s Com- 
mission condemned the administration of the con- 
vict prisons, which had always been under the State. 
The departmental Committee presided over by Mr. 
Herbert Gladstone has condemned convict prisons 
and ordinary prisons alike. There is abundant 
evidence that in neither is there any sufficient 
classification either according to age, or according 
to the nature of the offence committed. There 
is evidence that the dietary is in neither case 
sufficient to preserve the health of a _ healthy 
man. Mr. Davitt stated that he had seen con- 
victs devouring candle ends and filthy offal from 
sheer starvation. In the ordinary prisons the essence 
of the system is solitary confinement mitigated by a 
couple of hours of exercise in a court-yard. In the 
convict prisons the rule of silence is enforced to a 
degree verging on cruelty. The punishments in- 
flicted, not by legal sentence, but at the arbitrary 
discretion of prison officials, are much more numerous 
and more brutal than the strictest discipline need 
require. Corporal punishment in particular, which 
has been practically abolished in Ireland, is con- 
stantly resorted to in English prisons. The officials, 
from the governors and chaplains downwards, 
find themselves, if humanely inclined, powerless 
under the rigid rules to temper justice with 
mercy or to study the individual needs of those 
committed to their charge. The teacking given, 
whether in elementary education or in trades, is of 
the most useless kind. Tried by results the system 
is self-condemned, for the class of habitual criminals 
is steadily increasing; and after making all due 
allowance for the influences of heredity, this social 
phenomenon in an age of progress must be mainly 
attributed to the plan of herding the reclaimable 
with the irreclaimable, and making no real effort to 
reclaim either. It is at least comforting to note 
that the present system has no defenders in Parlia- 
ment except Mr. Stuart Wortley, who is apparently 
anxious to remind the House that he was once in 
office, and retains what by a euphemism we may 
describe as the official mind. 

But when we come to the actual proposals of the 
Home Secretary, we cannot think them either an 
adequate result of the labours of Mr. Herbert 
Gladstone’s Committee or in themselves likely to be 
fruitful of farther progress. There is to be some 
attempt at classification, but we are at a loss to 
understand on what lines it is to proceed. In 
making rules, regard is to be had to “the age, 
sex, industry, and conduct of the prisoners.”’ So 
far as sex is concerned, this means no change: 
the sexes are, of course, separated at present. 
So far as age is concerned, it seems to mean 
the segregation of prisoners under the age 
of seventeen, instead of sixteen as at present. 
This is obviously insufficient. Lads of seventeen to 
twenty-one ought to be spared the contamination of 
association with habitual offenders, while no mere 
child ought to be sent to gaol at all. The classifica- 
tion according to industry and conduct means the 
starring of prisoners as convicts are starred now for 
good conduct. This may be a good thing so far as 


it goes, but much change will be needed in the 
personnel of the controlling staff before there can be 
any assurance that good conduct will be often 
recognised during a short sentence. Nor do we 
gather that starring is to involve separation from 
The only other attempt a 


unstarred offenders. 
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classification is the creation of a new class of second- 
class misdemeanants. Where a prisoner is convicted 
of a misdemeanour—not a felony—he may be ordered 
by the Court convicting him to be treated as a 
second-class misdemeanant. It is hard to see why 
the obsolete distinction between misdemeanour and 
felony should in this respect be given a new 
significance. Many felonies are crimes involving no 
necessary degradation of character, while many 
misdemeanours are morally far more criminal. 
Persons imprisoned for debt, or in default of 
payment of a fine under an order of a Court 
of summary jurisdiction, and persons imprisoned 
in default of finding sureties for good be- 
haviour, will be second-class misdemeanants. In 
the case of persons imprisoned for debt this is 
actually retrogressive, involving the curtailment of 
their present privileges. The number of persons 
sent to gaol for debt by some County Court judges 
is a positive scandal. It leads to many abuses of 
the credit system among the poor, for the threat of 
imprisonment is often used tyrannically by traders 
who have given credit under circumstances which 
entitle them to no special consideration, Any 
increase of the severity of punishment must be 
strenuously resisted. While there is much to be 
said for creating this new class of misdemeanants, 
it does not go so far as prison reformers would desire. 

In the case of convict prisons there is to be even 
less reform. Neither in the case of ordinary or 
convict prisons will there be any such discrimination 
in favour of political offenders as has commended 
itself to the judgment of most civilised nations. If 
it did not happen that most political offenders in 
the United Kingdom are Irishmen, public opinion 
would long ago have forced the Government to 
adopt the humaner Continental rule. Englishmen 
ought not to hear without shame their own treat- 
ment of prisoners compared unfavourably with 
that of Russian prisoners in Siberia. At the 
same time it is only fair to point out that Russia 
possesses some advantages in having a Siberia. 
It is obviously easier to grant to prisoners a certain 
measure of individual freedom and opportunities for 
self-help if they can be sent to an inaccessible colony 
from which escape is impossible. In Siberia, as it 
once was in Australia, prisoners can be allowed to 
cultivate the land, to enjoy some intercourse with 
one another in congenial groups, and even to develop 
from prisoners into settlers, while no such liberty is 
consistent with imprisonment in the narrower con- 
fines of Portland or Dartmoor. Perhaps the best 
suggestion for getting over the difficulty is Mr. 
Davitt’s: that tracts of land should be purchased 
on which prisoners can be employed in agricultural 
labour. 

One or two of the minor changes proposed are 
so excellent that one wonders why they were not 
made before. For instance, it is only just to allow 
prisoners, like convicts, to earn by good conduct the 
remission of a portion of their sentence, and to allow 
persons imprisoned in default of payment of a fine 
to be released earlier on payment of a proportionate 
part of the fine. But we greatly fear that 
it will require some self - sacrificing Quaker- 
philanthropist to bring about an adequate change 
in the whole prison system. We are becoming 
so very respectable that no candidate is likely 
to gain votes by advocating relaxations of prison 
discipline, and the motive force which secures most 
reforms in a democracy is therefore lacking. In- 


deed, if it were not for men like Mr. Davitt, who 
have suffered for their opinions, and are not ashamed 
to tell the House of their experiences, the dis- 
ciplinarian in a Government office would have it 
all his own way. 





PILOT AND CREW. 





HE developments that have taken place in the 

Cuban Question this week have been used, as we 
predicted, in a distinctly pacific fashion by President 
McKinley and his advisers. Negotiations are proceed- 
ing meanwhile which it is earnestly hoped will result 
in an honourable settlement and in the achievement 
by Cuba of separation from Spain—whetber under the 
guise of autonomy, or, as has been reported, through 
the purchase of the island by the insurgents. The 
Maine report has relegated that disaster, as we 
fully expected, to a secondary place. It refers 
the explosion to an external cause on evidence 
which seems to the lay mind conclusive, but it 
does not fix the responsibility, and so leaves 
time for negotiation, delay, and even for the 
tender of the good offices of Europe which certain 
Continental spectators seem anxious to see made, 
and which the Queen Regent of Spain has been 
informally asking her illustrious relatives to attempt. 
President McKinley, moreover, has taken the wise 
and statesmanlike course of refraining from any- 
thing more than formal comment on the report; 
and both Houses of Congress have exhibited an 
equally commendable reticence—which, unfortu- 
nately, has not been subsequently maintained—in 
referring it without debate to their respective 
Committees of Foreign Relations. Nor has the 
danger of war been as yet increased by the develop- 
ment of the negotiations for that relief of the 
suffering Cubans which seems at present to be 
uppermost in the popular mind throughout the 
Union. It is understcod that the President demands 
an armistice till October. Meanwhile Spain is to 
offer relief, with American assistance, to the victims 
of General Weyler’s plan of campaign; and nego- 
tiations are to proceed for a settlement which will 
at once “save the face” of Spain and secure 
the virtual independence of Cuba. The Spanish 
Ministry has acceded to the first demand by an 
appropriation which is distinctly liberal, consider- 
ing the present Spanish distress. We believe 
that calm reflection will induce them to comply 
with the second. We trust, in short, that the 
announcement to be made by President McKinley 
early next week will show that he has been 
successful, 

Yet even so, we must not be in a hurry to regard 
the prospect of peace as secure. Itis true that Senor 
Sagasta has obtained an encrmous majority in the 
new Cortes, and that the irreconcilable opponents 
of Cuban autonomy number only a dozen or fifteen 
in a House of 431. But then a Spanish Ministry 
always conducts the elections in such a way as to 
secure a majority; and as 75 per cent. of the 
electorate did not vote, there is a large “ unex- 
plored remainder,” which may take as little trouble 
to oppose Sefior Sagasta’s enemies as it did to 
oppose himself. We must not suppose that the 
army, or the Barcelona manufacturers whose 
goods Cuba takes, are not still to be reckoned 
with independently of Parliamentary politics. 
We do not know when Spanish pride—which 
even amid the terrible financial strain of to-day 
can still find money for a patriotic subscription 
may suddenly blaze up at some American 
action. Nor can we conjecture what support may 
not be given t> Spanish energies by the French 
financiers who hope to stave off a crisis which 
must precipitate the financial ruin of Spain 
and make the bonds they hold valueless. The 
Spanish Press has hitherto certainly not worked 
for peace. The Continental Press generally is 
sceptical as to humanitarian movements, whether 
in America or amongst ourselves. It will be easy 
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enough for the Spanish people to take offence, and 
very difficult for the Ministry to quiet them. 

In America, again, President McKinley’s hold on 
the forces at work cannot by any means be regarded 
as secure. His own intentions are excellent. His 
policy in carrying them out is admirable. He wishes 
to gain time, to quiet the humanitarian feeling 
which demands that the Cubans shall be relieved, 
and, at the same time, to take the mat'er out of the 
hands of Congress, and leave time for the negotia- 
tions now pending to progress undisturbed. But 
Congress has the function of declaring war, and it is 
jealous of its prerogatives. Moreover, the country, 
outside New York and Washington, is in no mood 
to brook any check to the work of relief. We must 
not regard the Jingoes of Congress as we regard 
our own Jingoes. They are not mere music-hall 
patriots or platform rhetoricians. A Senator almost 
always, a member of the Lower House generally, is 
an experienced and astute political manager, with a 
keen eye for party losses and gains. We may fairly 
suppose that a good many of the Jingo Congressmen 
have the next election in mind. Now we know that 
the mass of the Democrats—putting aside the 
seceded Gold Democrats—favour war; we suspect 
the Silverite theories make for it, because Mr. 
Bryan’s disciples can easily bring themselves to 
believe that financial stress will somehow lead the 
Government to remonetise silver and get rid of its 
dependence on Europe for the basis of its bank-note 
circulation. As to the danger to Eastern citiesand com- 
merce, certain Western papers, during the Venezuela 
agitation, contemplated such a prospect almost with 
glee. The Republican Jingoes, as we said last week, 
may be hoping to catch the independent vote. 
A Chicago paper is reported some time ago to have 
said that war would * put an end to Republican 
mugwumpery.” And financially there are some 
reasons which make for war. The rapid alternations 
of the past week are the worst possible conditions 
for business in general. Last week the great finan- 
ciers were urging the President to keep the peace. 
A few more such sudden changes as that of last 
Tuesday might easily bring them to regard war as 
better than suspense—especially as the declaration 
might be followed by a feverish burst of activity, 
which would, in the first instance, be welcome. 

In short, a considerable section of the country 
has pushed ahead of Congress; and Congress is 
eager to override the President. The pilots of the 
two States are severally doing their best to avoid 
collision. But a section of the passengers are de- 
nouncing them to the crews; and the crews are 
becoming impatient, not to say mutinous. It remains 
to be seen whether Seior Sagasta and President 
McKinley can keep down opposition in their own 
countries until the negotiations are brought to a 
conclusion. We have reason for confidence in Sefior 
Sagasta; but his health is bad, and the strength of 
his position is not to be measured by his Parliament- 
ary success. President McKinley’s course through- 
out has been, so far, unexpectedly strong and 
statesmanlike. He was not chosen by his party as 
President for his strength, but for his associations. 
Should he continue and succeed, he will be a signal 
instance of the power of high office to bring out 
from unseen sources in the character of its holder 
an unexpected reserve of strength. 








FINANCE. 
HERE has been a very marked recovery in prices 
this week upon the Stock Exchange, partly 
attributable, no doubt, to the satisfactory tenor 
of President McKinley's Message to Cuba on the 








Maine disaster, and the consequent hope that peace 
will be maintained; partly to the growing con- 
fidence that there will be no quarrel over the Far 
East; but mainly because of the fact that the 
fortnightly settlement, which began on Saturday, 
disclosed a very large speculation for the fall. 
It has been known for a considerable time that all 
operators had been closing their speculations for the 
rise, and therefore nobody expected to find what 
is called a “bull” position. But the general im- 
pression was that the selling of lates weeks here, 
on the Continent, and in the United States was 
brought about by genuine alarm on the part of 
investors and speculators, and that there was very 
little speculation for the fall. It turns out now that 
the sales by bond fide investors must have been com- 
paratively small, at all events in London, while the 
sales by speculators must have been on a very large 
scale. The fortnightly settlement in mines began on 
Saturday, and that in the other securities on Monday. 
As speculators took alarm, others who had been 
depressed by the continuous fall in prices took 
courage and began to buy. The result was that the 
speculators for the fall rushed in to buy; and on 
Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, especially on the 
two latter days, there was an extraordinary recovery 
in prices. Something similar occurred in New York, 
for, indeed, it was in New York that the rise in 
American securities first began. And apparently 
there is something of the same kind going on upon 
the Continental Bourses, though the recovery has 
not been at all so remarkable. As a matter of 
course, the recovery on the Stock Exchange has been 
accompanied by a plentiful crop of more or less 
absurd rumours. One was to the effect that Presi- 
dent Kruger had died suddenly. For a while this 
served the purpose of the speculators on Wednesday, 
but it was promptly contradicted. There were 
other rumours as to assistance being given to the 
United States Government, not less unfounded. 
There is now a strong disposition to look favourably 
upon prospects if apprehensions abate. War would 
upset all calculations, and therefore prevent people 
engaging in risks that have to be spread over any 
length of time. But if there were reasonable 
assurance that peace would be maintained, there are 
very many symptoms to show that we should see 
a marked improvement in business. The principal 
fact is that hardly ever in the history of the 
country has trade been better. All the conditions 
are healthy, and there is every reason to hope that a 
sound and expanding trade will be continued for 
a couple of years at the least. A very large and im- 
proving trade with good profits and good wages tends 
to encourage new enterprise in every direction, and 
new enterprise is almost always accompanied by 
more or less of speculation. It is notorious that a 
multitude of new companies and new issues of all 
kinds are prepared, and are only kept back because 
of the political uneasiness. And the hope seems to 
be gaining ground that war will be avoided. M. 
Hanotaux'’s statements have made a very strong 
impression, and it is obvious to all thinking people 
that it would be folly to fight Russia for the purpose 
of driving her out of Port Arthur. The only real 
danger that remains is respecting Cuba; and while 
there is a probability that war between the United 
States and Spain may break out there is hardly 
likely to be a marked improvement in business. Yet 
from time to time there will, of course, after each 
depression and alarm be a marked recovery, showing 
the natural tendency of the time towards expansion. 

Money has been in strong demand this week. 
The payments out of the Exchequer have not been 
as large as was anticipated, while the shipments of 
gold to New York have been on a more considerable 
scale than was looked for. For several weeks now 
the New York banks have been losing their deposits 
on a surprisingly large scale. Some of the money, 
no doubt, has been sent into the country for busi- 
ness purposes. There is always in the spring a with- 
drawal of deposits from New York because of the 
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activity of agriculture. But a great deal of the 
money appears to have been withdrawn by the banks 
allover the Union for the purpose of strengthening 
themselves under the present political uncertainty. 
Possibly they may have feared a run upon them if 
war broke out. At all events, New York has lost 
gold on a very considerable scale, and for some time 
past purchases in the open market have been made 
for New York. This week a fairly large amount 
has been withdrawn from the Bank of England. 
Naturally, this has sent up rates. Fortunately, the 
Russian demand has entirely ceased, while some gold 
has been received from Austria, instead of being sent 
there, as was the case some little time ago. Some 
gold is likewise coming from Japan. No gold has 
been sent as yet to India, where there is very little 
change. The rates of discount in Bombay and 
Bengal are unchanged, the stringency in the Money 
Market is extreme, the sufferings of the poor 
people are great, and probably the market will 
remain in much the same condition until May. In 
the meantime rice is being exported from Burmah 
on a very large scale, and wheat from Kurrachee. 
Unfortunately, the plague in Bombay prevents much 
business at that port. On Wednesday the India 
Council offered for tender 50 lacs of rupees, and sold 
only 44 lacs, 45 being in bills at 1s. 3\1d. per rupee, 
and 39} in transfers at prices from 1s. 333d. to 
Is. 3} 3d. per rupee. Subsequently nearly 1} lacs of 
bills were sold by special contract at Is. 333d. per 
rupee. The India Council, it will be recollected, in 
December announced that it hoped to be able to 
realise by the sale of its drafts ten millions sterling 
by the year ending Thursday night. It has not 
quite succeeded ; it is about half a million short, but 
it has done better than at one time seemed at all 
probable. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


'ATURDA Y.—There is no mistaking the temper 
of the Ministerialists to-day. They are furious 
against their own leaders. The Times this morning 
trounces the Government in a style which recalls its 
attacks upon Mr. Gladstone in the days of Home 
Rule, and the Standard does not fall far behind in 
the bitterness of its indignation. Nor are the 
Ministerial journals without good reason for their 
anger. Even those of us who do not agree with 
their Jingo utterances must admit that they are 
entitled to denounce the vacillation and bungling 
incompetence which have marked the whole conduct 
of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues in connection 
with the Far Eastern crisis. Their acceptance of 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett’s ridiculous resolution 
has placed them in this dilemma: that they must 
either go to war or see Great Britain humiliated 
in the eyes of the world. This is what our “strong” 
Administration has brought us to! Mr. Chamberlain, 
some months ago, poured ridicule upon a sugges- 
tion made in this diary that a Government which 
blundered as this Government has done deserved to 
be impeached. I fancy that now even Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in his innermost heart, must agree in that 
sentiment. 

In the meantime the bunglers on the Treasury 
Bench try to hide their own disastrous incompetence 
by keeping us in the dark about everything. We hear 
vague rumours as to a revival of danger in West 
Africa; but not a word escapes the mouths of 
Ministers. We know that we have been outwitted 
by the Russians at Pekin, but Mr. Curzon declines 
to admit that he has any “ confirmation” of a state- 
ment which he knows to be true. We may be going 
to war next week, or we may have arrived at the 
conclusion that under no conceivable circumstances 
will we draw the sword against anybody. But in 
neither case do we get a hint of a truth from the 
Cabinet which is mismanaging our national affairs, 





The Speaker fortunately has retraced the false step 
he took on Thursday, and Members are again to be 
permitted to ask questions of the Government; but 
no matter how many questions they ask, they get no 
answers. The whole situation would be ridiculous 
if it were not full of such infinitely dangerous 
possibilities. In the meantime the one thing that 
is certain is that the country is sick of the men now 
in office. 

To many of us the announcement of the death 
of James Payn in the papers this morning over- 
shadowed every other topic. No writer of recent 
times was better loved than Payn, and no man ever 
better deserved to be thus loved. He had a person- 
ality that was unique, and that attracted affection 
and admiration as the sunlight attracts the flowers. 
I must not add anything here to the many tributes 
to his memory which are published to-day, but I 
may be permitted to say that he wrote the first 
article in the first number of THE SPEAKER. He was 
not, I should say, a sympathiser with the views of 
this journal regarding Ireland ; but in other matters 
he was a good Liberal, and when he was asked as a 
friend to write something for THE SPEAKER, he con- 
tributed the admirable little introductory note 
which, at the time of its appearance, attracted not 
a little attention. 

Sunday.—The news regarding foreign affairs 
grows steadily worse. Ministers have been in secret 
session for hours at a stretch, but apparently cannot 
make up their minds about anything. The Ad- 
miralty—many weeks after it was asked to move— 
has at last got so far as to give orders for the ships 
on the China station to be coaled ; and it is possible 
that some strong step may be taken now, when the 
eleventh hour has almost passed. But the confusion 
that prevails in the Cabinet is such that nobody 
knows, even if they take this strong step, whether 
they will follow it up. In the meantime, that we 
have sustained a great defeat in diplomacy is patent 
to the whole world. It is now manifest that Russia 
has succeeded in “squaring” Japan. Her retreat 
from Corea is no triumph for us but for the 
Japanese, who at least have Ministers who know 
their own minds. Now we are left to choose 
between a war in which we shall have to fight both 
France and Russia and the most humiliating rebuff 
with which this country has met during the last 
fifty years. 

The detachment of Japan from our side in the Far 
East is the most grievous thing that has yet happened. 
Lord Salisbury and his Cabinet of incapables must 
bear the whole responsibility for this disaster. 
When Lord Rosebery left office our interests in the 
Far East had been safeguarded as far as possible 
in view of that storm which everybody saw was 
coming except the present Prime Minister. We had 
protected Japan from the attempts made by Russia, 
Germany and France to crush her, and we were, 
in consequence, able to rely upon her assistance in 
time of need. Even so recently as January last we 
might have had that assistance. But Lord Salisbury 
was too feeble and short-sighted, too full of vacilla- 
tion and timidity, to take the one decisive step 
which would have made the preservation of peace 
certain. He refused to enter into anything in the 
nature of an alliance with Japan. Russia saw in a 
moment that at the parting of the ways he had 
taken the wrong turning. It was an easy matter 
then for her to buy the support of the Japanese, 
and when once she had secured that support, she 
felt able to disregard English protests—and her own 
promises—and to do what she liked with China. 
If our Cabinet had been gathered in Bedlam it could 
not have acted with a more sublime disregard for 
the facts of the situation and the true interests of 
the country than that which it displayed at that 
critical moment. This is what everybody is saying 
now, and I am bound to say that it is said just as 
strongly by Conservatives as by Liberals. The 
misfortune is that we have no organised Opposition 
to take the place of Lord Salisbury and his colleagues 
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if they should be driven ont of office by a blast of 
popular indignation. The Front Opposition Bench in 
the House of Commons is almost silent, and ap- 
parently altogether without an active policy of its 
own. There is no one apparently to step in and 
change the course of the good ship now drifting 
towards the rocks. Mr. Gladstone would have done 
it in a moment, and so would Lord Rosebery. But 
as it is, nobody moves, and we seem to be steadily 
drawing nearer to a great catastrophe. 

Monday.—Again the Times turns its sword 
against the Government, and in a review of the 
whole situation this morning shows how serious is 
the position for England and how hopelessly un- 
equal to their task Ministers are showing themselves. 
But it is not what one reads in the newspapers, it is 
what one hears where politicians congregate that 
proves most conclusively the abject failure of the 
Government. A good friend of mine, a strong 
Unionist, who sat in the House of Commons for many 
years, and who is on terms of intimacy with many 
eminent Tories, speaking yesterday, told me of a 
conversation he had just had with a leading sup- 
porter of the Government. This gentleman was 
raging furiously against Lord Salisbury and all his 
colleagues. “ England has never been humiliated in 
this way before—not even under Gladstone!” ex- 
claimed the Tory, to whom Mr. Gladstone has stood 
for forty years as the reverse of all things good. If 
the Carlton Club were to be polled to-day, this would 
be the verdict pronounced by the overwhelming 
majority of the members. I may go further and 
say that if it were a Liberal Government which had 
mismanaged public affairs as this Cabinet of 
muddlers has done, the outcry for its dismissal would 
have been overwhelming, whilst the Opposition 
would have exhausted itself in factious questions 
and embarrassing motions for the adjournment of 
the House. Whatever other buffetings Lord 
Salisbury and his friends may have suffered at the 
hands of unkind fortune, they have certainly no 
reason to complain of the conduct of the Opposition. 

Mr. Curzon’s admission to the Cabinet will 
probably take place at a very early date. The 
misfortune is that it will not add materially to the 
strength of the Ministry. That he is an able and 
industrious politician is universaliy admitted. But 
his industry and ability are already at the service 
of the Government; whilst his weight in counsel 
has still to be tested. Nevertheless, the fact that he 
has already been practically included within the 
sacred circle may be regarded as proof of the fact that 
under no circumstances will Lord Salisbury return 
to the Foreign Office. So serious is the crisis con- 
sidered, and so completely are Ministers discredited, 
that I have already heard suggestions that a 
Ministry of Affairs may have to be formed to 
take the charge of the ship of State out of the 
hands of the present Government. Things must 
have come to a pretty pass before a suggestion 
of this kind could be made by any responsible 
politician. 

Tuesday.—Last night, in chastened tones, Mr. 
Curzon admitted that in the diplomatic campaign 
which has been waged since the beginning of the 
year Russia has won every trick, whilst England 
has hardly scored at a single point. It is a long 
time since any Minister had to make so painful and 
humiliating a confession, whilst there is something 
like poetic justice in the fact that the confession 
had to be made by the politician whose ill-starred 
jubilation at the return of Lord Salisbury to the 
Foreign Office will be remembered for years to come 
as the most unfortunate display of political in- 
eptitude on record. To-day Lord Salisbury has 
fallen so low that he excites the pity of his oppo- 
nents. The demand which in weeks and months 
long past was made by THE SPEAKER alone, that 
he should abandon the farce of pretending to be 
simultaneously Foreign Secretary and Prime Minister, 
is now made by all the organs of his own party. 
The pity is that they did not recognise the facts a 





little earlier. We might then have been spared the 
national humiliation to which we have now to sub- 
mit. What is to be done now is still a mystery. 
The Foreign Secretaryship must be filled up, and 
quickly. Nobody supposes that any real good can 
be done by Mr. Balfour's afternoon stroll to the 
Foreign Office: nor do the highest authorities 
believe that the Leadership of the House of Com- 
mons and the Foreign Secretaryship can be held 
simultaneously, especially by a man of Mr. Balfour's 
languid habits. 

People are now beginning to recognise the fact 
that we have been living under a dictatorship for 
the last two and a half years. Lord Salisbury’s col- 
leagues in the Cabinet have been nothing more than 
his clerks. Those among them who, like Mr. 
Chamberlain, have attempted to strike out a line for 
themselves, have found that they were paralysed 
whenever they came within the special sphere 
which he made his own. There has been nothing 
like itin the history of the century ; and to make 
matters worse, she dictator has been a man in declin- 
ing health, who took no trouble to learn what was 
passing out of doors, who seldom consulted even his 
own colleagues, and who was cursed with a fatal 
inability to make up his mind upon any important 
question until the question had been settled without 
his assistance by the enemies of his country. No 
doubt, from the mere party point of view, this tells 
strongly in favour of the Liberals, but there are 
higher things than the interests of a party, and for 
the sake of his country every Englishman must 
regret the ignominious collapse of the Salisbury 
Administration. 

Curiously enough, the outside public seems to be 
more confused to-day than it was last week. No 
doubt the improved relations of Spain and France 
have some connection with this change ; but it is also 
due in part to the fact that we now know the worst, 
and realise the fact that we have been beaten in our 
rivalry with Russia in the Far East. Time was 
when Englishmen boasted that they did not know 
when they were beaten; but the times are 
changed, and Englishmen seem to have changed 
with them. 

The death, after a brief illness, of Lady Glenesk 
is not only an event which will call forth much sym- 
pathy for her bereaved husband; it has a certain 
measure of political importance. For several years 
past Lady Glenesk has been one of the chief hostesses 
of the Conservative party, and her well-known 
house in Piccadilly has been a favourite resort of 
politicians. 

Wednesday.—There is little new in the foreign 
situation to-day. Mr. Curzon had again to face the 
ordeal by question last night, and was once more 
compelled to speak in accents that betrayed his 
consciousness of failure, The Liberal Unionists who 
met under the presidency of Lord Selborne in the 
afternoon had to listen to a defence of Lord 
Salisbury from the lips of his son-in-law with which 
they evidently did not agree, though they passed a 
resolution expressing unabated confidence in him. 
The monthly magazines have now joined in the 
chorus of criticism, and are even more savage in 
their denunciation of the policy of the Foreign 
Office than the daily and weekly newspapers. Poor 
Lord Salisbury! There seems to be no one now 
to do him reverence. 

Thursday.—If Mr. Balfour needed confirmation 
of the statements that have appeared in the news- 
papers as to the opinion entertained by the Tory 
party of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy, he certainly 
secured it yesterday afternoon. In the absence of 
any action by the leader of the Opposition in the 
House of Commons, Sir Charles Dilke undertook— 
with the approval of many Radicals—the task of 
“belling the cat” by moving a resolution condemn- 
ing the attempt to combine the offices of Prime 
Minister and Foreign Secretary in the hands 
of one man. Mr. Balfour met this direct assault 
upon the Government in his old and rather 
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florid fashion. It was not a motion for which he 
would find a day; but if the Opposition wished to 
censure Ministers, let them, through their responsible 
leaders, issue a challenge, and he would at once take 
itup. This is the kind of retort with which he has 
often met previous censures on the Ministry, and 
never before has he failed to win the enthusiastic 
support of the Ministerialists. Yesterday, however, 
the Ministerial benches were almost silent when 
he sounded his note of defiance. Mr. Balfour was 
visibly startled and disturbed by this ominous change 
in the situation. He looked round upon his supporters 
only to see dissatisfaction depicted on nearly every 
countenance. Belshazzar could not have been more 
dismayed when he saw the handwriting on the wall. 

I see that the Speaker yesterday refused to allow 
an Irish member to criticise a judge acting in his 
judicial capacity. Surely the House of Commons 
is not going to allow itself to be muzzled in this 
fashion. Judges are no more above criticism than 
Ministers of State. The outside public has to submit 
in silence even when, as sometimes happens, a judge 
makes an outrageous or scandalous mistake. But 
the great representative Chamber of the nation 
must have fallen low indeed if it is not to be free 
to review the conduct of the judges. People are 
already talking of the uselessness of Parliament as 
a check upon the Cabinet. If it is not even to be free 
to deal with the abuse of their powers by the judges 
of the land, the sooner the “bauble” is removed 
from the table, and the doors of the House shut, the 
sooner will an unseemly farce be brought to an end. 

Friday.—Mr, Curzon’s statements in reply to 
questions last night were not regarded as satis- 
factory in any quarter of the House. Of course 
something more may lie behind them ; but at present 
they amount to nothing more than verbal assurances 
on the part of Russia that she will respect our rights 
in Northern China. Against this may fairly be set 
the language of the Russian press, which boasts 
that our claims have been trodden under foot 
and our position in the Far East destroyed. If 
the House of Commons still held its old place 
in the esteem of the public, next Tuesday's 
sitting would be looked forward to with keen 
interest. But the Cabinet seems to have practically 
shaken itself free from the control of Parliament ; 
and though Mr. Balfour's statement is awaited with 
a certain measure of anxiety, many M.P.’s are 
already departing for their Easter holidays. They 
feel that it will serve their purpose just as well to 
read Mr. Balfour's declaration as to listen to it. In 
the old days of the Crimean War the Prince Consort 
declared that Parliamentary institutions were on 
their trial. What would he have said now ? 








MR. JOHN MORLEY AT THE FEDERATION, 





HERE are few politicians for whom I have had 
a more sincere admiration than Mr. John 
Morley. He is so conspicuous and influential a 
personality, so strong a representative of a particular 
type of Liberalism, and has rendered such distin- 
guished service to the party, that any utterance of 
his on our political position necessarily carries with 
it great weight. His speech at Leicester last week 
was therefore anticipated with great interest, and, 
indeed, with something more than interest, with the 
hope that it might serve to indicate the proper line 
of policy for the Opposition at the present crisis. 
In this respect it has been distinctly disappointing. 
It was marked, indeed, by that vigour and force, that 
independence in the formation and courage in the 
expression of opinion, that lucidity both of thought 
and style, and that intense sincerity which are 
always distinctive of the speaker. The Times 
regards it as an endeavour to disguise the 
pessimism which is engrained in his character. 
But this is sheer nonsense. In the presence of 





a sympathetic multitude rejoicing in the remark- 
able revival of Liberalism there was no room 
for pessimism. The mistake of the leading 
journal is that it concentrates its attention too 
exclusively on the Parliamentary situation. So far 
as that is concerned, Liberals have nothing else to 
do but to exercise the grace of patience. They 
deprecate rather than desire any premature triumph 
in the House of Commons. What they do seek is 
the advance of their principles in the country, and 
on that point they were entitled to be jubilant at 
Leicester. Mr. Morley shared their spirit. Hestrucka 
more confident and hopeful note thanisusual with him. 
The fault of the speech was its lack of leading. 
Here is a great party with abundant encourage- 
ment in the many evidences of increasing strength 
and a still more hopeful outlook for the future. 
The series of bye-elections up to that of Maidstone, 
which, in fact, tells the same tale as most of the 
others, is little short of a political phenomenon, not 
so much because of the almost unbroken evidence 
they afford of a change of opinion in the constituencies 
as because of the peculiar circumstances under which 
these victories have been secured. If any political 
prediction could have been regarded as certain, it 
would have been one which foretold the continuous 
defeat of any party, so honeycombed by dissension 
and so lacking in every element of leadership or 
distinct policy. When the representatives of a cause 
which had won such remarkable victories by the 
simple force of its own central ideas, met together 
in council to listen to a speech from one of their 
most trusted chiefs, it might have expected words 
of distinct guidance which would have shown them 
how to profit by their remarkable successes. It is 
the absence of this which strikes us most in Mr. 
Morley’s deliverance at Leicester. It leaves undone 
many of the things which it ought to have done, 
and, regretfully I add,does some things which it should 
rather have left undone. The questions which were 
undoubtedly stirring the minds of the Federation 
were left unanswered, while they certainly heard some 
things which they would have been glad to forget. 
To begin with, Mr. Morley’s reply to the critics of 
the Front Bench was hardly dignified, still less was 
it convincing. If men who venture to express an 
opinion on the conduct of their leaders are simply 
to be told that they had better take their places and 
that the box-seat, the “dickey,” and even the boot is at 
their service, there is an end to everything like free 
utterance of opinion. What it means is, that itis for 
the leaders to lead while the rank and file are 
content submissively to follow. It is a singularly 
unfortunate reply to those whose chief complaint is 
that they have been left like a flock without a 
shepherd. But it is an interpretation of their rela- 
tive positions which Liberals, of all men, are not 
likely to accept, and which I venture to think wise 
leaders would not desire them to occupy. I have no 
sympathy with some of the criticisms which have been 
passed upon the Liberal leaders, least of all those 
which are couched in a tone of authority and 
yet are anonymous. One of the uninitiated, the 
simple-minded men who have strong convictions but 
know little of the byeways of political life, may 
be allowed in his modesty to pass his independent 
criticisms without giving his name. Butif there are to 
be attacks of a personal nature given with an air which 
indicates superior knowledge, we have a right to 
expect that the assailants shall accept direct responsi- 
bility for their statements. There are, however, 
independent critics who are not afraid to give their 
name, and whose first care is the advance of the 
Liberal cause, and not the triumph of any particular 
individual or section. They have neither any thought 
nor any desire of leading. They have no axe of 
their own to grind, nor have they any friend whom 
they wish to help in this pleasant process. They are 
Liberals, and they wish to see Liberalism hold its 
proper place in the counsels of the nation. They 
are willing to trust leaders—more than that, they 
have been wont to regard them with enthusiastic 
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loyalty. Mr. Morley has had abundant experience 
of the devotion and zeal of this class of men who 
have been accustomed to regard him as little short 
of a political hero. He can hardly have realised 
how grievously he wounds many of those who have 
been his most attached friends when he tells them so 
bluntly that if they do not like Sir William Harcourt's 
lead they had better come and take his place. 

But is it quite so evident that the Front 
Bench are ready for this voluntary self-efface- 
ment? It is easy to tell a critic to take the 
box seat, but to me it is a discovery to learn that 
Sir William Harcourt is so absolutely indifferent to 
that coveted position. There is a widespread 
impression that nine-tenths of our troubles during 
the last four years are owing to the fact that the 
very opposite is true. We have been told this as 
well by those who hold that his services merited 
this reward as by his keenest opponents. He won 
the position but he has not done the work. The 
reply to the critic, indeed, is one which ought not to 
have been made except to those of unfriendly spirit. 
Self-seeking intriguers might fairly be answered in 
this fashion, but such arrows glance harmlessly off 
the armour of those who with singleness of aim 
look to the triumph of principles and that only. 
Mr. Morley may rest assured that the devices of the 
less worthy class of critics are doomed to failure. 
There are men, some of them in the House of 
Commons, who are always “against the Govern- 
ment,” possibly because they have a fixed con- 
viction, which is peculiar to themselves, that they 
could manage affairs much better. This type of critic 
has always been with us, and is to be found in 
all departments of public life, religious as well as 
political. It might seem as though everywhere it 
was more abundant just now than it has ever been 
before, and the special difficulties of the Liberal 
party have made them peculiarly liable to its 
invasion. There have been, since the days of Lord 
Randolph Churchill, some who have been eager to 
pay him a tribute of imitation. They are ready to 
take up his cry against the“ old gang” (surely one of 
the most offensive bits of slang phrases ever coined, 
even for purposes of political warfare), and hope to 
conjure by it after the same fashion that he did. 
What influence they may have in Parliament I do not 
profess to know, but I feel assured that they are 
not critics who need to be taken into very serious 
account. They are irritating at times; much more 
so than their influence justifies. But they have no 
strong following in thecountry. If truth be told, any 
power they possess is due entirely to the failure of the 
leaders to put courage into the hearts of their fol- 
lowers by a bold and decided action of their own. 

The effective answer to all criticism would have 
been a recital of the services actually rendered by 
the leaders or, if there was no possibility of such an 
appeal to work well done, at least an explanation of 
the reasons for inaction. On one point in particular 
there was a crying need for such an apologia. An 
Opposition which is hopelessly outnumbered in 
Parliament may, at least, profit by the blunders of 
those in power if it have the skill to detect and the 
courage to expose them. It is long since a Ministry 
gave such opportunities to an Opposition. The uni- 
versal feeling is that if our venerable chief had still 
been able to lead, the last Session would have had a 
very different complexion. In itself, or even in its 
party relations, this might have been a small matter, 
but in its bearings upon the honour and strength of 
the country it would have been a very serious one. 
The effect of the collapse of the South Africa Com- 
mittee has not yet been fully estimated. It was a 
spectacle on which the eyes of all Europe were fixed, 
and its effects are only too apparent. Those 
who have always been ready with the cry of 
“ perfide Albion” should point to it as a justification 
of their view, while those who have been wont to 
regard us with more friendly eyes find it hard to 
answer their bitter taunts? For this the Liberal Front 
Bench is chiefly to blame. 





The impression of the unhappy incidents con- 
nected with the affair still continues, because there 
has been nothing in the subsequent conduct of 
the Front Bench calculated to efface it. Explan- 
ation has hardly been attempted, and in the 
absence of it there are suspicions of some kind of 
understanding between the two Front Benches which 
shake the confidence that ought to prevail between 
an army and its chiefs. This subject finds no men- 
tion in Mr. John Morley’s speech, and yet it is just 
that to which we should have expected his attention 
to be largely given. The South Africa Committee is 
only a branch of a much wider question, which is not 
to be escaped by a sharp though not very original 
retort upon objectors. Is it wonderful that a party, 
conscious of its strength, winning victory after 
victory from its own bat, should be naturally flushed 
with its successes in bye-elections and impatient 
under the taunts which its enemies are continually ad- 
dressing to it, should be resentful of the strange com- 
plaisance shown by their leaders to the Government ? 
The men who have this feeling are those who have 
ultimately to place a Libera! Ministry in power, and 
it is as unjust as it is unwise to treat their honest 
difficulties about the policy of their leaders as a sign of 
disloyalty or of selfi-h ambition. They simply want to 
be led against the foe. It is very possible, though 
Mr. Morley does not give them, that there may be 
sufficient reasons for the inactivity and supineness 
with which the Front Bench of the Opposition is 
charged. But certain it is that the rank and file are 
full of bitter complaints on the loss of opportunities. 

As a matter of fact, the country is to-day in the 
midst of a crisis more serious than it has had to 
meet during this generation. The leaders in the 
Times during the present week suggest that we have 
almost reached the point when the cry of “ sawve qui 
peut” will be heard in the great Unionist party. The 
leading journal is clearly not prepared to share in the 
collapse which seems to be coming, and its comments 
on Mr. Curzon and his “superior” tone are very 
amusing to those who from the first have watched 
this young gentleman's proceedings with mingled 
surprise and indignation. But how is it that things 
have reached this pass without some strong ex- 
pression of opinion from the Liberal leaders? Here 
Mr. Morley supplies us with an answer. “ Nobody 
knows better than I do the scruple with which Sir W. 
Harcourt has avoided putting to Ministers any ques- 
tion to which an answer might be inconvenient, or to 
which even silence might be inconvenient, in reply.” 
Nothing need be more amiable than this. It is 
hard to say which is more admirable—Mr. Morley’s 
devotion to his chief, or Sir William Harcourt’s 
consideration for the Ministry. In the meantime, 
what comes of the country? The consideration for 
the Ministry has been so excessive that our national 
and Imperial interests have fallen into abeyance. It 
may sound of the nature of paradox, but it is never- 
theless true that this silence of the Opposition has 
been a misfortune even for the Government. For 
the country it has been littls short of a calamity. 

A very curious illustration of this is seen 
in the story of Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett's 
scatterbrained resolution on the integrity of 
the Chinese Empire. How any Ministry could 
ever have allowed it to be accepted by the House is 
not easy to understand, but Mr. Curzon explains it 
by casting the whole blame on the Liberal leaders, 
because they did not propose a formal amendment. 
If we were to drift into a war, a similar line of 
argument would be employed to persuade the 
country that it was all the fault of the wicked 
Liberals, who did not reprove the Government when 
they saw them going wrong. The whole story is only 
too pitiful. My sympathies are all with the Leicester 
delegate who cried, “Oh, for an hour of Lord 
Rosebery!” At least he knew his mind, and took 
care that other people should know it too. 

This has not been written with any desire to 
exacerbate any bitterness which may exist in the 
party. We have suffered enough through divisions ; 
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it is time that we found some basis for common 
action. It is a little discouraging to find how far 
Mr. Morley is out of touch with a large number—I 
think I might say a considerable majority—of his own 
friends on some important questions. There are 
few, I fancy, who regard his favourite scheme 
for allowing Peers to divest themselves of their 
rank as a sufficient corrective of the overgrown 
power of the House of Lords, while there are 
numbers even of convinced Home Rulers who 
dissent from his idea of our obligations as to the 
Irish Nationalists. But differences of this kind are 
sure to exist in a party of independent mind, and 
they do not necessarily weaken its force. These 
are not the things which cause our impotence 
to-day. Day by day it becomes more evident that 
it is due to the want of the one man who is marked 
out as our true leader. To bring Lord Rosebery 
back to the position from which he ought never 
to have been driven would be a much nobler task 
than the most effective rebuke of critics who have 
dared to question the infallibility of the Front 
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MR. JAMES PAYN. 
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T is not an easy thing for those who knew James 
Payn, and who enjoyed the rare privilege of his 
friendship to his latest days, to speak of his death 
and of the loss in which it has involved so many. It 
is only a few months since a great part of the people 
of England seemed to be in mourning for Frank 
Lockwood, and those who knew him only by repute 
were filled with wonder at the intensity of the 
sorrow evoked by his untimely taking-off. Yet 
no one who had known Sir Frank Lockwood felt 
that the grief for his death was over-done. James 
Payn shared with Lord Rosebery’s Solicitor-General 
the enviable power not only of knitting friends to 
him as with bars of steel, but of attracting and 
kindling the affection of all who were brought in 
contact with him. Nor was it actual personal con- 
tact only that moved men to love him. Not seldom 
were his warmest friendships made by the pen. 
People who read his essays and the “ Notes” which 
for so many years he contributed to the Jllustrated 
London News recognised in him not the mere literary 
man instructing them from his stores of out-of-the- 
way knowledge and delighting them with his wit, 
but the kindly human soul, of broad sympathies and 
unfailing brotherhood, who insensibly drew men to 
himself. There were besides many men who were 
drawn to him by his never-tiring kindness and 
patience towards the beginner in the literary pro- 
fession. Such beginners seemed, for many years, to 
flock to him in battalions. Most of them were, of 
course, in the nature of hopeless cases; but at least 
none who came to him were sent away without a 
kindly word of sympathy and advice ; whilst where 
he saw that it was possible to help, he helped with all 
his heart. He knew few greater pleasures, indeed, 
than that of lending a hand to a man who had 
given some proof that he possessed the gift of 
writing, and there are not a few now standing 
high in the ranks of English literature who must feel 
that they have lost in him not only their earliest 
but one of their wisest and best friends. Little in- 
cidents often happened which showed over how wide 
a circle this kindly influence of Payn’s personality 
extended. During the last sad years of illness and 
absolute confinement to his own room I can recall 
two such incidents which gave him an immense 
amount of pleasure. One was the appearance before 
him of a gentleman who had known him only 
through his published writings, but who had 
come to regard him as a friend, and who, hearing 
of his illness, sought to relieve the monotony 
of his long imprisonment by rendering him all 
the delicate attentions which an invalid values so 





highly—friendly letters, flowers, country delicacies, 
everything, in short, that a sympathetic heart 
could conceive of as likely to give pleasure to 
the recipient. The other incident was the presen- 
tation to him, very soon after his illness became 
chronic, of a handsome inkstand bearing the 
names and thanks of the donors, two of the best- 
known younger men of letters of our day. Like all 
men in his position, Mr. Payn had often to experience 
the ingratitude of mankind. Many whom he had 
helped in their time of need seemed to forget him 
utterly in their day of prosperity. Some, in 
accordance with their natural instincts, repaid kind- 
ness with abuse. But happily these men were the 
exceptions to the rule, and by a large circle of living 
writers, both men and women, Mr. Payn was 
beloved in no common degree. 

It was as a novelist, of course, that Mr. Payn had 
established his name in the world of letters. It is 
just thirty years since the present writer first made 
his acquaintance in the little room in Paternoster 
Row, where the editor of Chambers's Journal allowed 
himself to be interviewed by would-be contributors. 
Across that terrible chasm of thirty years I see 
his kindly eyes gleaming through his spectacles 
and hear him once more saying in his rather high- 
pitched voice, “I write stories for a living,” just as 
another might say, “I live by making bricks.” It is 
not by his stories—though he wrote so many of 
them—that Mr. Payn will be best remembered, how- 
ever. No doubt one or two of his novels, such 
as “Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Carlyon’s Year,” 
“A Perfect Treasure,” and “By Proxy,” will 
still be read, as they undoubtedly deserve to 
be. But he did so much better in other direc- 
tions that his friends will hardly care to dwell 
upon his achievements in fiction. He had the true 
spirit of the poet, and in his earliest strivings for 
expression it was to poetry that he resorted—by 
no means without success. In later years his best 
work was seen in his essays and criticisms and 
short stories. How many people now remember 
the delightful papers upon London which he penned 
shortly after he came to reside permanently in town, 
under the title of “ Melibceeus in London”? It is 
a volume full of the writer's characteristic spirit, of 
his keen observation, his brilliant sense of humour, 
and his unfailing sympathy with the things that 
demand sympathy in this world— poverty and 
purity, sickness and gentleness. We hear a great 
deal about the short story now, as though it were 
something new in English literature. But nearly 
twenty years ago Payn was writing in Belgravia 
and other magazines, short stories which have never 
been surpassed, and in some respects never equalled, 
by anything that has been done since. His volume 
of “ Recollections,” though far too short, was, in its 
way, inimitable. One has but to compare it with 
the pretentious “ Memoirs” and “ Reminiscences” 
which have been poured so freely from the press 
in recent years by mediocrities of every class, in 
order to recognise its immeasurable superiority to 
most similar works. His essays, both light and 
grave, in the Nineteenth Century and elsewhere, 
were all marked by a certain distinction of touch 
and treatment that we hardly found elsewhere. 
The vintage was not a large one; nor was it to 
the taste of everybody. But those who liked it 
discovered in it something which suited their palate 
better than many a more pretentious cru. 

It is of the man that one thinks, however, to-day 
rather than of the writer. Delightful as were the 
pages he wrote, he himself was far more delightful. 
It is often said of authors that “they are not 
equal to their books.” The very opposite is what 
all men who knew him would say of James 
Payn. For years he held his own as one of the 
very best talkers in London. He had long ceased 
to be a diner-out, and probably had not worn 
a dress coat a dozen times during the last fifteen 
years. But though with failing health he with- 
drew more and more from the public view, those 
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who had the opportunity of meeting him found 
him to the very last to be what he had always been 
—a fountain of wit and humour, the most sparkling, 
the most brilliant of companions and conversation- 
alists. Even the physical sufferings which he en- 
dured so bravely during four long years had not 
dimmed his keen sense of the humorous side of 
things, or interfered with its expression. His 
moments of depression he had, like other men. 
But when he greeted a friend there was sun- 
shine on his face, and the sunshine seemed 
instantly to envelop those who came into his 
presence. Chivalrous, high-minded, with the finest 
sense of honour, he had that sensibility of nature 
which makes the eye of a man grow dim and 
his cheek burn as he hears of some noble deed, and 
which moves his very soul to wrath when he is told 
of some mean or sordid act. Evil thoughts and 
words seemed to fly from his presence. No man 
could be his friend without feeling the better, 
morally as well as intellectually, for the friend- 
ship. A link knitting the present days to those 
of Thackeray and Dickens, he seemed to be invested 
with something of the dignity which his friendship 
with those great writers of the past naturally sug- 
gested ; but personal vanity was absolutely lacking 
in hisnature. To the least of the young writers who 
came to him he held out the hand of fellowship with- 
out reserve, and to the last he knew no greater joy 
than that of being the first to discover hidden merit. 
When James Payn had made the discovery, he was 
always quick to share it with the world; for the 
base passion of jealousy seemed absolutely un- 
known to him. To many of us the world will 
seem appreciably the poorer now that we shall 
no longer hear his ringing laughter or find 
ourselves looking into those flashing eyes, so keen, 
so shrewd, so full of kindliness and mirth. It 
is as a most distinguished man of letters, who 
has played a worthy part in English literature 
during the latter half of this century, that the 
world will mourn him. But his friends must have 
thought of his unique individuality, of his brilliant 
companionship, his generous and unfailing kindness, 
his power of investing the dullest theme with his 
own bright spirit and good humour, as they gathered 
round the grave in which his ashes were laid. 
R. 








THE BRITISH AUTHOR ABROAD. 





N R. ANDREW LANG has been offering some 
5 whimsical remonstrances to American readers 
concerning their passion for seeing British authors 
“in the flesh.” The author makes a stir on this side 
of the ocean; his portrait adorns the illustrated 
journals ; and before long he receives an intimation 
from some enterprising lecture agent that his 
presence is needed on American platforms. An 
insinuating man of business used to haunt front- 
doors in summer with this appeal: “ Any ornaments 
for your fireplaces?” From the American point of 
view, the British author seems to belong to a 
similar scheme of decoration. Mr. Lang cannot 
imagine why. “His personal beauty does not 
often warrant you in laying out money for 
the purpose of brooding fondly on his charms.” 
This makes no allowance for imagination in 
the brooder, and for the esthetic glow which 
literary repute may shed upon even the most rugged 
features. Matthew Arnold was not a handsome 
man; but a cultivated American eye could see 
literature and dogma in his peculiarly British 
whiskers; and his public accents, though chiefly 
inaudible, recalled to many travelled listeners the 
afternoons they had spent (with a guide) amongst 
the colleges at Oxford. Mr. Lang is a man of wide 
accomplishments; but has he ever analysed the 
standards of “ personal beauty ” that commend them- 
selves to lecture agents? A British author who is 





now in America, ornamenting the fireplaces, used to 
describe with considerable humour his first interview 


with one of these connoisseurs. He expected the 
conversation to turn upon the most suitable topics 
for lectures, the taste of the American public in 
letters, and cognate matters. But the agent looked 
at him fixedly for a while, then nodded approvingly, 
and said, “ Your hair will do!” 

After all, this interest in the person of the 
author is at least sociable. Mr. Lang wonders why 
the reader is not content with a man’s books; but 
he does not reckon with the common instinct of 
fellowship. The book is a cold mass of paper and 
congealed ink. It has no voice, no clear hazel eyes, no 
careless disarray of hair. The reader, especially the 
feminine reader, yearns for a material embodiment 
of the author's spirit, for something gracious in coat- 
tails. There is an unquenchable desire not only to 
see him, but also to let him know what manner of 
women his greatest admirers are. What could be 
more natural than these reciprocal benefits? Mr. 
Lang, in his cold-blooded way, may say that the 
personality of the reader is of no importance, that 
he is quite content to know no more of it than is 
revealed by his publisher's account of sales. But 
is every author made of this impenetrable stuff? 
Tennyson was fond of denouncing the American 
sightseers who loitered near his dwelling; but there 
is reason to suspect that he was secretly pleased, and 
that on no account would he have cast aside the 
immemorial hat and cloak for which the patient 
watchers were on the look-out. If, in the course of a 
game on the links of St. Andrew's, a golfer should 
hint to Mr. Lang some appreciation of “ Letters to 
Dead Authors,” would that censor reply haughtily, 
“Sir, we came here to-day to play golf, not to 
chatter about authors, dead or living”? Some con- 
cession must be made to human ties. Does Mr. Lang 
refuse to dine out lest he should meet a devoted 
reader? He says that “neither British nor foreign 
men of letters are run after in England.” What say 
the rulers of London society? To have a literary 
man or two in her train may be no inconsiderable 
distinction to a hostess. Articulate authors are not 
unknown amongst us. They bring to table the fame 
of many editions, and, on occasion, can take an intelli- 
gible part in the conversation. Mr. Lang thinks that 
an author who courts this daring publicity falls a prey 
to the gossip of women about books they have never 
read. They flock round the “celebrity” in the 
drawing-room and congratulate him on the works of 
someone else. But why should he deny them this 
innocent pleasure? Why should he writhe when 
they remind him, quite unconsciously, of his social 
inferiority to actors? It is useful for an author to 
know how irregular a factor authorship is in the 
complex organism of life; whereas, if he dwell 
apart, like Mr. Lang, “ in the spirit,” he is tempted to 
ask, “ What has all this tattle to do with litera- 
ture?” 

The immediate cause of this argument for the 
isolation of authors is an experience which has 
befallen Mr. Anthony Hope. On his return from 
America, he was accused by some censors of manners 
in that country of having spoken disrespectfully of 
American customs. This, as Mr. Lang remarks, is 
the common fate of authors who cross the Atlantic. 
M. Bourget was invited to write his views of 
American society in a New York paper, and we 
know what happened to him. Mr. Anthony Hope 
has disclaimed the amenities set to his credit. “A 
wise man,” he observes shrewdly, “ treats all para- 
graphs as more or less amusing fiction; probably 
this is only taking them in the spirit in which they 
are offered.” Clearly Mr. Hope is no partisan of the 
isolation scheme. The arrowy paragraph glances 
off the shield of his good humour. He is sustained 
by the thought, not merely of his commercial 
success in America, but of the harmless joy he gave 
to many people by the exhibition of the brow 
which conceived “The Prisoner of Zenda,” and of 
the veritable hand that wrote it. He may have met 
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enthusiasts who mistook Rudolph Rassendyll for 
Sherlock Holmes; but he did not let that rankle in 
his mind as an injury. Egotism might resent the 
confusion of those distinguished personages; al- 
truism could only rejoice in the gratification even 
ofa blunderer. Mr. Lang holds such an experience 
to be all the more derogatory if it is commercially 
profitable. “I wish British writers,” he says in the 
New York Critic, “would ‘swear oath and keep it with 
equal mind,’ never to visit your hospitable country 
as readers or lecturers. But even so, do you think 
they would escape the odium of being said to have 
said things?” So the British author ought to stop 
at home, and allow ingenious paragraphers to 
romance about his views of American manners. Is 
this fair, not to himself, but to the American public ? 
Why should they not see the veritable brow and 
hand, and receive assurance of good will from 
the ingenuous eye? If the American author were 
not large-hearted, he might agree with Mr. Lang, on 
the ground that the British visitor is a competitor. 
But he cheerfully accepts the fact that the native 
public for readings and lectures is too big for him to 
satisfy, and he asks for no prohibitive tariff on the 
Briton. Perhaps Mr. Lang will change his mind, and 
carry Prince Charlie over the water! 








ALFRED THE GREAT. 





HE proposal for celebrating in 1901 the 1,000th 

anniversary of the death of King Alfred cannot 
fail to command a wide and generous support. No 
figure in English history is so typically the national 
hero. To no man probably would Englishmen more 
generally concede the title which Lord Wolseley 
gives him of “our greatest King.” William I. and 
Henry V. were greater conquerors. Edward L., the 
founder of our Parliament, Henry II., the founder 
of our judicial system, have perhaps stronger 
claims to the reputation of great lawgivers. 
Edward the Confessor, in the Church's estima- 
tion, has a higher claim to that of saint. Henry 
VIII, the Church's masterful reformer, was un- 
surpassed by any predecessor in grandiose ability 
and force. But even in comparison with the 
most famous of his successors King Alfred shines 
out with a greatness all his own. He is so much 
older than the rest that our sense of historical 
continuity is flattered by doing him homage. It 
gratifies us to remember that beyond the pictur- 
esque, romantic Stuarts, beyond the brilliant Tudors, 
beyond the strong and capable Plantagenets, beyond 
the vigorous and able Normans, with whom, until 
Mr. Freeman and his followers taught us better, too 
many English histories practically began, beyond 
even the great Scandinavian conquerors who dreamed 
of linking England to a Northern realm, there stands 
the figure of a founder yet more complete and noble 
than them all, and even more conspicuous in those 
pre-eminently English qualities which were ultim- 
ately to form the nation’s character and life. Besides 
the glamour of tradition and antiquity, Alfred has 
gathered round him the glory which belongs to the 
deliverer of his country, to the ruler who, like 
Elizabeth or Chatham, takes charge of the State in 
an hour of gloom and dismay, and changes its 
humiliations into triumphs, its mourning into joy. 
He is not only our St. Louis, our Frederick Bar- 
barossa, whom the mists of mediwval legend encom- 
pass and enlarge. He is also our Bruce, our Joan of 
Are. He did not, it is true, make England a wide 
Empire or a homogeneous State. He did not divide 
all England into shires, or invent trial by jury, or, 
according to the myth which Mr. Freeman loved to 
describe at Oxford as a “deliberate and interested 
falsehood,” found Oxford University. It may savour 
of exaggeration to describe him, as the Poet Laureate 
with professional licence has lately done, as the 
founder of our naval power. But he did save his 





country in a time of danger, and teach her the 
beginnings of that respect for freedom, order, 
knowledge, which was to give the England of the 
future her high place among the nations of the 
world. 

Apart from myths, what are the special cualities 
on which this unique reputation rests? The chief 
one, we think, is the many-sidedness of the man. His 
character is so extraordinarily complete. Soldier, 
statesman, lawgiver, scholar and sportsman, poet 
and saint, no field seemed to be too wide for his 
activity, nothing beyond his interest or his powers. 
Alone among the English kings he turned back the 
tide of Danish conquest, fighting nine battles in one 
memorable year, and persevering through all vicissi- 
tudes of misfortune till his kingdom's independence 
was secured. There is a reasonableness in the final 
compromise which permitted the Danes to retain 
one-half the land, as a step towards their ultimate 
incorporation, very characteristic of that moder- 
ation which English politicians love. There is 
a serene confidence about the King in his re- 
verses, a mens aequa rebus in arduis, which specially 
impresses English minds. And when the danger of 
invasion was over, and the work of peaceful organisa- 
tion could be begun, Alfred settled down to it in all 
its branches, in State and Church, in laws and ad- 
ministration, in arts and education, with a thorough- 
ness which few Sovereigns have excelled. History 
has so few examples of men conspicuously both 
great and good, that Alfred’s character baffles com- 
parison. Louis IX. of France perhaps comes nearest 
to him, but popular opinion finds it difficult not to 
impute a little weakness to a ruler who, even in the 
age of the Crusaders, was so much of a devotee. 
Henry IV., the other great and good king of French 
tradition, has too many flaws in his character for 
the stricter English taste. As a nation, we rather 
like our heroes faultless. We are very loth to admit 
blemishes in Cromwell. We would gladly extenuate 
Elizabeth’s unconscionable caprice. Alfred’s character 
seems to have come so near perfection, or, at least, any 
blemishes that Nature may have traced in it have 
been so effectually effaced by time, that there is 
nothing to detract from our whole-hearted admira- 
tion. All that critics can find to suggest against him 
is that he knew he was a king, and that circum- 
stances led him to raise the kingly power and office 
higher than before. It is in Alfred's day that 
the changes begin which are to make the king’s 
authority supreme over a united kingdom, to make 
the nobles the king’s servants, to make the folk-land 
the king’s demesne. But this assertion of the royal 
power was needed to build up an English nation, 
and it never destroyed that strong sense of social 
freedom and that inveterate habit of self-govern- 
ment which are among the oldest customs of the 
land. 

But, after all, what is most interesting about 
King Alfred is not the fact that he was a great 
commander; he not only beat the Danes decisively, 
but according to the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle he so 
organised his forces as to create an army of reserve 
and a definite term of service. Nor is it the fact 
that he was a great administrator and lawgiver ; his 
legislation is less the enunciation of new principles 
than the settling and codifying the old customs of 
his folk. “He did not dare,” says the chronicler, 
“to set down much of his own in writ, for he did 
not know how it would like them that came after.” 
Nor is it the strong moral and religious feeling which 
governs all his public acts, and which is to be seen in 
his restoration of the Church and of the monasteries, 
and also in the long scriptural introductions to his 
laws. It is rather the fact that his influence was, 
above all, an intellectual influence. He was 


essentially the teacher of his people. It was he who 
set on foot our national literature. He understood 
the importance of teaching his subjects their own 
tongue. His translation of Bede's history into the 
vernacular, and the establishment of the English 
chronicles in a definite and lasting form, gave us a 
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body of early history such as no other nation has 
produced. The strenuous efforts of the warrior-king 
to employ his knowledge for the education and im- 
provement of his people founded a literature of 
which the fragments that survive are greater than 
the native contemporaneous literature of any other 


European people. The monarchy to which Alfred 
gave its tone and impulse, and which under his 
immediate successors was to take a high place in 
Northern Europe, boasted a civilisation such as its 
Norman conquerors had never known. The graces 
of Norman civilisation were mostly borrowed from 
elsewhere. The qualities of English civilisation, 
in the two hundred years which followed Alfred, 
were home-born and distinctively her own. The 
theological literature of England, though small in 
bulk, was written in the language that the people 
spoke. So, too, were her manuals of grammar and 
of geography, of medicine and of natural science. 
Her weavers and armourers, her gold-workers and 
embroiderers, could vie with those of continental 
Europe. Above all, in the arts of social freedom 
the Englishman had no rival among his masters 
from abroad. To attribute all this to King Alfred 
solely, and to ignore the labours of the other early 
English kings, would no doubt be exaggerated and 
unjust. But far more than any other ruler Alfred 
does represent the early fame of England, and 
embody the traditions of high thought, high 
purpose and high courage, which we all are glad to 
regard as the ancient and characteristic heritage 
of our race. 








ECHOES OF THE SEA. 


—-oe 


T is the most secret of the glens that pierce from 
the inland flats, through the gathering altitudes 
of the coast, out to the west sea, with here a dead 
oak, here a pile of stone more ancient than its quarry 
in aspect, and here spaces of salt sand littered by 
the wild ploughing of old battle, or of tide, with 
crags. Dead Glen it is styled ; but, indeed, it seems 
never to have lived, so waste are the few trees, 
looking to the rare passer-by like shapes of forgotten 
growths locked by fossil in an eternity of death. 
Here it was that in old time Merlin paced nightly in 
talk with the spirit of the hills. To these grey 
groves came with their fierce pieties the last of the 
Druids. Has aught changed? It may be, not; and 
though the ancient forms and voices have passed, 
the soul here loses itself in a maze of memories, just 
as it is lost in reading of distant places and times. 
A wizard frost binds and subdues the whole as 
though it had never stirred beneath the generous 
charities of sunshine. 

But for a brief time the green of life veils and 
soothes the cold death of the place. This is the 
springtide of the moss. Scarce aught escapes it; 
nor, in a clime so harsh, can it ever grow far 
enough to make harm in the sward. Thin marsh 
stems, long dead, bear a light plume each at their 
tips, or a seam down their flanks, of the same green 
that now shines in the sad light towards dusk like a 
fringe of fiery silver, loaded every point of it with 
large drops of icy rain held there by the still air, 
along the ridges of the stone and on the wall tops of 
the cottaged coombe nearest shore. Bole and bough 
are touched by it, heavily as with fur, faintly as 
with a bloom ; and in places the winter leaf of the 
ditch has itself a favour of the like green. In it, too, 
even now, several clusters are changing rapidly into 
a red autumn, with shining stems in the forest of moss. 
Thus a perceptible softness holds the glen, made 
visible for an hour, an hour of quiet between the 
might of day and the might of darkness, in a fine 
haze of liquid colour which the moss exhales into the 
air. Now, also, the lonely robin sings, and not un- 


heard, as commonly it must be in a glen which like 
this puts an ear to the noise of waves and treasures 
it like a_ shell. 


A melancholy song it is, but 








sweetened by content into a serene wistfulness. No 
sound besides. The sea is heard, but, like the 
murmur (as of great wings) that throbs distant and 
magical through a still night, only as a tingling to 
add a finely-strung nervousness to the silence. 

Now the sun sets; the spell that enchanted the 
least grass to quiet is about to break; and consum- 
ing clouds float up over the sky with a power of 
darkening shadows, even as they are darkened in 
the forge crevices, when the sparks hiss and swarm 
around the forehead of the Cyclops. 

By day the sunshine asserts a kind of mock right 
to the glen, gilding the stones with a chill gleam or 
awakening thin shadows among the trees. But it is 
never more than a stony clearness that possesses the 
place. At most, the sun is able by repeated beams 
to allure, like water from a rock of the wilderness, a 
timid leaf or two from the sullen stone, of ivy-leaved 
toadflax, it may be, frail, transparent, orbed leaves, 
cut in liquid green almost too blithe for the spot ; 
the beams of many days can dono more. Sunlight 
is here but a fearful ministrant. Sweet, perhaps, is 
her bounty, to weed and moss and brook wave, 
but faint ; and her visitation is rather the shadowy 
protraction of antique wont, than reality. Many of 
the caves, even, lock the night in their holds all the 
hours of day. Owls hoot at noon oftentimes; 
the bat flickers, throwing .scarce a shade on the 
leaden brook. Night it is, however, that summons 
the powers of the place from their retreats. Then, 
the ravine puts on a new aspect, as if only thus it 
found an air perfect for its peculiar need; that is 
its fit atmosphere : then, the little brook, for a time 
a note, though alone, of joyousness, is hushed, or 
speaks but to swell the strange choir of night. It 
is true, the Lady of the Glen is no more seen; none, 
at least, has dared ever to tell of his glimpse of her 
among her shades. But not less than of old, the 
shadows stalk forth from the cold copse, gloom 
encountering gloom across the glen. Some still, too, 
whisper of a wild singing heard there at times, in 
the white storms of the early year, while the full 
moon thrusts a white shoulder above the ridges of 
cloud on the death of day, and again disappears. 
However that be, with all audience due to even 
strangest tales of such place at such an hour, and 
from the lips of such as care to roam so far, the 
Lady is never seen. She is gone, not to be recovered 
from the dense darkness of centuries so numerous 
and so full; gone, and no longer turns her feet 
inland by midnight to pluck for her hair the first 
celandine of January in the nut copse, blanched 
and wizened perhaps by a bitter night; to be 
surprised by some night-overtaken children as she 
listens to the far bells of a world past the hills; or 
heard singing in the lonely places of the forgotten 
dead a song learnt from passing knight or lady, 
like that of Tristram, 


Love sweetly prays you, 
Sweetly repays you, 
Bat knows not gratitude— 


or to be seen vaguely in her crossing of the white 
world of hills underneath the blue winter moon. 

Long ago, the Lady of the Glen here met the 
knight Sir Kay, who, first her lover and beloved by 
her, became afterwards her foe and the tyrant of her 
child, and at last her victim. So tells the tale. Of 
her life before that fatal meeting it speaks scarce 
a word. Her parentage and birth were quite un- 
known; none knew whence she came; she seemed, 
truly, always to have been the same white maiden, 
first seen when already tall and fleet, and vanishing 
still beautiful as before. Save at an hour after 
sunset, or before dawn, she was not seen, and never 
but alone, until the coming of her child. Thus much, 
with many a quaint dwelling upon her tenderness, 
her lightness of foot, her timidity, and her love of 
singing and of hearing song, above all, the tale dis- 
closes, touching her early occupation of the glen; no 
more. 

Beautiful she was, as the young white moon that 
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winter, awaits the coming of tjhe stare, and is gone 
before it is blue night: or as thje anemone of March 
groves; like that, something traimgnarent; of air, 
rather than of earth; of moonlight, rati&hker than of 
sunlight. Light and aérial, in her tracing: of the 
barren woods, seen in the icy air of the dawn, szhe 
glanced among the dark boles like a giddy cloud lost” 
among the stars of the infinite and precipitous night. 
The wind was not swifter, nor the cloud lighter 
of foot, than this maiden. Now she moved, as if 
the earth were enchanted beneath her steps, stately ; 
now her motion was like that of the mountain birch, 
a thing that is half cloud, half tree, caracoling in the 
wind. Even so, she bent, and again rose, and bent, 
amidst the flying of that wild hair, and at last 
reined in her fierce speed with unperturbed grace. 
Her hair was light brown, dropping fantastically 
about her ears and brow, and of a brittleness, so to 
speak, not inconsistent with its lightness, which pro- 
duced a glitter, each thread shining as of stiff 
gold. Thus it partly concealed her face; and as for 
her eyes, none had seen them, and only after long 
vigil was a fancy of them vouchsafed to the eyes of 
bards, as morning will sometimes disclose a star to 
the straining eye where there had seemed none. It 
is true that the children had seen her eyes ; but that 
was no help. The child never told, nor could tell, 
any part of its childhood but the merest accidents, 
even to please the exacting ear of later youth; nor 
could it speak of the eyes of the maiden, that also 
was sealed, not in an inexorable oblivion, but in the 
treasuring darkness of the past. Of whatever hue, 
whether of earth or the skies, they looked through 
cheeks like the cold snows beginning afar off to 
mantle from east to north and south in the promise 
of dawn, while a cold gale stirs the pine. Her voice 
was as the sound of divine music recalled after long 
years by solicitous and brooding memory; or like 
music that never was uttered, or made, but only 
dreamed. It sang even so to the spirit. 

How was it, then, that she should have been 
drawn to Kay, the chill face that knew a kindling 
only at the success of some scheming unfaith with 
knight or lady? Howshould he, the gay, the courtly, 
chance in this inhospitable glen? What was he 
bent upon in these pleasant places of the anemone 
and the dove? What could arrest his proud eye in 
the timorous beauty of the Lady of the Glen, after 
the brilliance of Camelot or Usk? Had he, too, 
come forth, like many of his hurried and crowded 
time, to find a sensation in the green country, in the 
sea, and name it love of Nature? Or wherefore? 
A tale there is, and of what followed many a bard 
made his verse among the tulips of the mountains ; 
but it may not be told in the short hour betwixt 
this and the light, when all shadow that might be 
her shadows, all voices, all footfalls, all glancing 
shapes that might be hers, pass into we know not 
what recesses of the red dawn. For once again the 
glen takes an outward likeness to the others that run 
like it out to the west sea—its special gift of a 
strange beauty, 


Not to be looked at by the common sun, 


all that, night’s high privilege, departs. The east 
whitens fast. Once more the lilies of the clouds are 
changing to roses. If any footsteps stirred just now 
in the dim glen, certainly there is none now. All is 
still: all is empty, vacant, deserted, like galleries 
when the palace sleeps; and the eye looks at the 
returning sun sadly as when the mind pursues the 
fleet vanishing of a dream, and all things are cold 
and hollow and tawdry in the actual light that is a 
sort of insult to the dream. The last shadows thin 
among the trees, and darkness, if it disappear not, at 
least flies for retreat to the secrecy of thick grove or 
deep cave, there for a short space to make a quiet 
for the solace of whatever cannot look on the white 
day. The Lady of the Glen, where is she? Night 
has slid away, light, swift, and silent, like the 
passing of an owl. E. THomas. 


appears in the red drifting oP be of a still sunset of 








THE DRAMA. 





“ Q. Q.” 
HERE is a (true) story of a playwright, the late 
Mr. ——, famous in his day as the very last sur- 


vivor of Thackerayan Bohemia, to whom two guile- 
less maiden aunts from Dublin paid a surprise visit, 
Writh the object of seeing what London “literary life ” 
was lly like. At the moment of their arrival his 
credit Wras exhausted, his food supplies were reduced 
to one boir of sardines, and (all his knives being in 
pawn) he tyas wildly dashing the box against his 
dining-room ~.wall in the hope that he might burst it 
open. So it refell that the maiden ladies found 
their nephew bat*hed in perspiration and using shock- 
ing language over # crumpled and greasy ball of lead. 
They at once returmed to Dublin, fully convinced 
that they had seen™ thie literary life.” I often think 
of this anecdote when I “the literary life” por- 
trayed on the stage. Drabmatists appear to renounce 
as too difficult the task of ®howing us literary men 
at work upon literature, and decline upon the easier 
feat of depicting them when dashing boxes of 
sardines against the dining-room ‘wall. I méan that 
the dramatists make their drama ott of some irrele- 
vant accident of the literary caretsr, instead of 
tackling the man of letters, as » Elia would 
have said, “in his quiddity.” Their ‘iffieulty is 
readily to be understood. Drama has té& get itself 
expressed by external action, and that is" just the 
element which is lacking in the life>, of an 
author in his quality of author. There ar'e many 
possibilities of drama—tragic and comic— in his 
business; but they are only possibilities of in‘ternal 
drama. What, for instance, can be more tragic 
than the situation of an author suddenly rade 
aware of failing powers, of inferiority to the *task 
before him? Or of the successful author, conscMous 
that his talent has been spoiled by success, vulgtar- 
ised, its fine edge rubbed off? But these, of cou ‘ 
are intellectual dramas. While they are progre/ss- 
ing from crisis to catastrophe, the man himself m: sy 
be sitting still in his chair—doing nothing, at an*y 
rate, that can be made visible and significant to a 
audience watching him in the theatre. Or you maj7 
consider literature as what some authorities declar¢3 
it always is—a neurosis. You may have a De 
Quincey struggling against the temptation of his! 
decanter of opium, or a Poe oscillating between his‘: 


guardian angel, Aunt Clemm, and the Demon of * 


Alcohol. But put these literary neurotics on the! 


stage, and they straightway become conventional “ 
figures in a Cruikshank’s picture of “The Bottle” " 





or a Frith’s “ Road to Ruin ”—their visible material * 


actions are not peculiarly literary actions: they 
might equally well be haberdashers or drysalters or 
tide-waiters. 

And so it is with the man of letters in Q. Q., a 
play by Mr. Henry T. Johnson, produced at Terry's 
Theatre last Monday afternoon. This man is a 
broken-down sot driven by stress of poverty to sell 
his works to another man who publishes them as his 
own. There is nothing distinctively “literary” here, 
of course. The sot might be an inventor, or a painter, 
or a musical composer, and the drama, such as it is, 
get itself told in precisely the same way. But, asa 
matter of fact, such a state of affairs as Mr. Johnson 
asks us to accept belongs to the realm of the fantastic. 
For years A has been reaping fame and profit as the 
reputed author of works really written by B. But 
what on earth is there to prevent B from publishing 
his works in his own name and reaping the reward 
himself? Somebody, to be sure, does timidly hint 
at this very obvious question in the play, and is 
apparently quite satisfied with B's answer that he is 
shabby, a notorious drunkard and ne’er-do-well, with 
whom no publisher will consent to negotiate. But the 
answer does not satisfy me. Again, B has written a 


play, the MS. of which A surreptitiously copies, and 
then, burning the original, gets the play performed as 
B is represented as helpless, merely because 


his own. 
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his own copy has been thrown into the fire. What 
is to prevent him from sitting down at once—like 
Carlyle in the classic instance—and writing out his 
work again from memory? That he does remember 
what he wrote is proved by Mr. Johnson himself, 
who shows the playwright ultimately taking a part 
in his own play at a moment’s notice and reciting it 
“out of his head.” Obviously, the whole thing is a 
cock-and-bull story. If dramatists must give us 
sardine-box views of the literary life, at least let 
them make them plausible. 

Even more irritating than the absurdity of the 
“fable” is the contrast between the literary hero 
as he is described to us and as we actually see him 
for ourselves. We are repeatedly told that his 
works are works of genius; “all London” is 
“raving” about them. But this is like what the 
soldier said. The evidence before us consists in 
the conversation of the man himself, and that is 
nothing but a string of tedious platitudes. Mr. 
Johnson must have had his distinguished namesake's 
friend, Goldsmith, in mind, 


“Who wrote like an angel, and talked like Poor Poll.” 


Only that there is this material difference: that 
Goldsmith's writings actually exist to be enjoyed, 
whereas the writings of the hero in Q.Q. do not. It 
is a poor consolation for an audience which finds a 
man a bore on the stage to be told that he is a 
genius in the wings. 

It is understood that this irritating hero was a 
character designed for Mr. Edward Terry (who, I 
believe, did for a time play it in the provinces), 
and one could see in it certain possibilities of the 
grotesque-pathetic of which Mr. Terry might have 
made something. Mr. Sydney Paxton made nothing 
of them. An ingénue was prettily played by Miss 
Madge McIntosh. But it is hardly worth while 
cataloguing the performers in this jejune and puerile 
production. I doubt if even the two maiden ladies 
from Dublin would have believed in this sardine-box. 


A. B. W. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





“THE STRENGTH OF ENGLAND.” 


Sir,—I agree with “ Patriot” in thanking you for opening 
out-this problem of problems in current politics for discussion ; 
but when, advancing from the moderate, tentative, and sugges- 
tive attitude of your contributor, he declares that no fair 
student can come to any other conclusion than his own, I must 
enter a mild protest. Your contributor found himself “ forced 
to the conclusion either that our policy is the extreme of rash- 
ness, or else that it rests upon an overwhelming consciousness of 
strength.” It must have occurred to many of your readers that 
these categories are not mutually exclusive—a prizefighter may 
be the strongest person on the countryside, pel may yet die in 
some extreme of rashness—and that the real issue lies 
deeper. What are the vital elements of national or imperial 
strength, and how far are they present in our pursuit of this 
“experiment ” which your contributor says is “more amazingly 
ambitious than was ever undertaken in the world before”? Is 
not the most important of those elements a confident sense 
of the righteousness of the national policy; and is any such 
sense possible in view of the developments of the last few years 
and the present supremacy of Jingoism at Westminster ? Does 
the unparalleled increase of our wealth and our armaments 
supply any such moral impulse? “Grit and character” require 
us to refuse to support our country in any position in which it 
is not morally right, leaving “ patriotic stubbornness ” to the 
impossible Spaniard and Turk. The decay of patriotism —love 
of fatherland -—is one consequence of our devotion to empire, 
with its world-wide inter-racial ties; and to commerce, which 
is pre-eminently an internationalising agent. What was the 
inspiration at first of the French revolutionary armies gradually 
grew into Napoleonism and Militarism. It was the task of 
Liberalism to point to a better way, and the old formula has more 
validity to-day than ever before: Peace—not peace at any price, 
but the peaceful spirit, a persistently to embody itself in 
international negotiation and law; Retrenchment—not only in 


expenditure but in policy, a dead set against all greed and 
materialism in foreign relations; and Reform—which is for ever 
impossible while the popular resourees are being stolen by a 
parasitic class, or wasted in foreign adventure.—-Y ours, 
GLADSTONIAN. 












A MISUNDERSTANDING. 





(CONNEMARA, SPRING, 1898.) 


“"rTMS my bitter grief,” she said. 


(The western light ebbed, streaming back 
Across the ocean-strand that laid 
Its frost of foam and rust of wrack 
To rim her doorway square and black. 
Beyond the sill a brooding shade, 
Unruffled by the sunset’s wraith, 
Where from the hearth it glimmered red, 
Thronged all her little house with night. 
One day that brought her cureless scathe, 
Had sorrow touched her comely head 
With sudden snow there set in sight, 
The seamew’s wing and merle’s wing mixt 
Above kind eyes, and sad and bright, : 
With folded crease of care betwixt.) . 
“Tis my grief: too young and old 
Were they all to understand, 
When the hunger came and cold, 
Tho’ I told them, oft I told, 
How the blight was on the land, 
And the people’s crops around 
Lay black-rotted in the ground, 
And the good turf gone to loss 
In the summer's teeming rain. 
But my talk was all in vain. 
God forgive me, I'd be cross, 
For the children had me vexed, 
When it’s asking me they'd keep 
From one morning to the next: 
Would I give them ne’er a bit? 
Troth and would I. Deep and steep 
I'd have climbed, dear hearts, for it, 
Or gone barefoot ten-score mile ; 
Bat I'd naught, mavrone, I'd naught, 
And belike the creatures thought 
I had plenty all the while. 


“So I'd bid them go to sleep, 
Or I'd bid them run and play, 
But, poor souls, the live-long day 
They'd do nothing else than sit 
Crouching close about the fire, 

I was pestered keeping lit 

With the driftwood off the shore; : 
For thin branches, light and small, 
Are the best I can drag higher 
Thro’ this shingle to the door, 
Now I've no one any more 

To be lending me a hand. 


‘But the trouble of my trouble, 
Whatsoever may befall, 
Day and night I ne’er forget. 
Was my mother there bent double 
Till she looked no size at all 
In her little old grey shawl, 
With her heart, well knew I, set 
On her evening cup of tea; 
’Deed those times she missed it sore, 
When Id ne'er a grain to wet, 
Tho’ a word she wouldn’t say. 


“So when sun-setting was past, 
She'd come creeping o'er the floor, 
And fetch down her cup and plate 
With the blue and golden band 
Denny brought her from Belfast— 
They'll be shining yonder yet— 

And she'd leave them standing ready, 
For a sign to show ‘twas late. 

Then she'd sit again and wait, 

With the little trick she’d planned ; 
Ah, she’d watch me long and steady, 
And I'd dread to stir or speak, ) 
But I'd see her how at last 
Very sorrowful she’d take 

And bring back the empty cup, 

Making shift to hang it up 

With her old hand all a-shake ; 

Maybe thinking in her mind 
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I'd turned thankless and unkind— 
Sare I thought my heart would break. 


“Many a time I wished to God, 
Not so much that He’d contrive 
For the creatures’ bit and sup, 
Since the blight’s upon the land ; 
Scarce a spud left, scarce a sod, 
Till the folks can hardly live, 
And I wouldn't ask Him aught 
That He mightn’t have to give— 
But I wished they would be let 
Have the sense to understand, 
So that less they'd grieve and fret, 
And be sure I grudged them naught. 
‘Tis my bitter grief,” she said. 
(The listening neighbour duly sought 
To speak some witless kindly word 
That wooeth hope, when hope lies dead. 
Perhaps she heeded not nor heard, 
So far she looked across the strand, 
And past the lone fields of the sea, 
Where light down fading paths was fled.) 
“'Tis my heart's long grief,” said she, 
“For they ne'er could understand.” 

JANE BARLOW. 





A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE New Mope. or BIOGRAPHY. 
“Og, the King of Bashan, had an iron bedstead.” 


TYVERYONE has heard of Congreve’s remark to 
4A Voltaire, that he wished to be visited as a plain 
gentleman, not as a writer. Most commentators 
regard it, or affect to regard it, as the utterance 
of a snob: why, I could never discover. As 
a simple matter of fact, Congreve was a gen- 
tleman. Still, if you deem it arrogance that a 
writer should aspire to any such title, delete the 
word and substitute “ private citizen.” Surely it is 
easy enough to understand that a man who has 
given to the world a certain side of himself in his 
books—as every author must—may wish the expo- 
sure to end there and claim the ordinary respect 
of good manners for that side of himself which he 
desires to keep private. A has with pains put the 
best of his thought, his wit, his feeling into a book; 
has chosen this best at some expense of time and 
study, as likely to be of interest and service to his 
fellows; has carefully eliminated all that is trivial 
or unworthy. The public listens, and by listening, 
confesses that the author's purpose is intended, if 
not achieved. What follows? Why in the public 
mind it follows that he might just as well have 
emptied his pockets and tossed his private corre- 
spondence and his household bills in a heap upon 
the table. He is a “celebrity.” He has given us 
his best. “Damn his best! We want to know what 
celebrities eat.” 


This abuse of privacy has been carried to such 
lengths of late in biographies of writers and editions 
of their correspondence that it would be an unspeak- 
able relief to most of us were we able to take up the 
position so stoutly defended by a critic in last week's 
Atheneum. A poet (he urged), howsoever artistic, 
howsoever dramatic, the form of his work may be, is 
occupied during his entire life in painting his own 
portrait. And were it not for the intervention of 
the biographer, the reminiscence writer, or the col- 
lector of letters for publication, our conception of 
every poet would be true and vital according to the 
intelligence with which we read his work. 

“ That is why, of all English poets, Shakespeare is the only 
one whom we do thoroughly know—unless perhaps we should 
except his two great contemporaries Webster and Marlowe. 
Steevens did not exaggerate when he said that all we know of 
Shakespeare's outer life is that he was born at Stratford-on- 
Avon, married, went to London, wrote plays, returned to 
Stratford, and died. Owing to this circumstance (and a blessed 





one it is) we can commune with the greatest of our poets undis- 
turbed. We know how Shakespeare confronted every cireum- 
stance of this mysterious life—we know how he confronted the 
universe, seen and unseen—we know to what degree and in what 
way he felt every human passion. There is no careless letter of 
his, thank God! to give us a wrong impression of him. P 
Would that the will had been destroyed! then there would have 
been no talk about ‘the second-best bed’ and the like insane 
gabble.” 


One admires the critic for this stalwart attitude. 
We hear so much chatter about the public's “ right” 
to this, that, and the other piece of information, 
that it is really refreshing to find someone flatly 
denying that the public has any “right” at all to 
inspect the private life of authors. I like to think 
there is someone left in the world who, if he came 
on a bundle of Shakespeare’s letters to Anne 
Hathaway, would put them into the fire. But 
would he? Even if we suppose he had a clear legal 
right to do so, what an outcry there would be! 
And would the outcry be entirely unjust, or entirely 
unintelligent ? 


Our critic's argument, thoroughly carried out, 
would extinguish all biographies of authors. This 
seems to me a trifle Draconian; nor, I imagine, 
would such counsel ever have been offered but for 
the abuses which have been practised of late under 
the name of biography. Biography is an art as 
surely as poesy or portrait painting or history are 
arts. Like every other art it rests on compromise 
and must be pursued with tact. But latter-day 
biography repudiates art and ignores tact: for it 
reposes on two magnificent fallacies which compel 
it to repudiate art and ignore tact. 


The first is the great German fallacy, openly 
avowed by historians, that any one fact has pre- 
cisely the same value as any other fact; that 
valuation and selection of facts are mere “literary” 
dodges ; and that the only scientific plan of writing 
history is to toss all the evidence upon the table and 
request the reader to pick and choose for himself, 
It was not to be hoped that biography would be 
long after history in taking the infection of this 
fallacy. For years the “Lives” of eminent men 
have exhibited about as much “composition” as a case 
of German measles. Significantly enough (since 
without selection brevity is impossible) biographies 
have grown to afflict us by their mere bulk. But 
this is nothing in comparison with their promiscuity 
of material, their lack of outline, their confusion of 
the relevant and irrelevant, their inanities, banalities, 
trivialities and indecencies. The contention that all 
information should be given can be upset by a 
simple reductio ad absurdum. No man alive would 
dare to write down all possible information about a 
fellow-creature; or he would quickly find himself 
locked up for obscenity. Even a modern biographer 
must select. His theory is merely framed to justify 
his selecting as little, and that little as badly, as 
possible. 


The second fallacy is that, just as all facts are of 
equal value, so all men of a certain eminence are 
equally suitable as subjects for biography. This 
fallacy is only a trifle less absurd than the other, 
as a moment's reflection will show. Montaigne and 
Shakespeare were different in most respects; but 
each possessed genius: and it was precisely this 
genius which made their self-revelations different 
in kind as well as indegree. The modern biographer 
would take the pair and expose them by one and 
the same method. Samuel Johnson, as all the world 
knows, was a superb subject for biography ; Shelley, 
as all the world knows, or might discover by the 
easiest effort of thought, was an exceedingly bad 
one. Why this difference? Because Johnson re- 
vealed the best of himself in his worldly conver- 
sation; while Shelley revealed the best of himself 
in his poems, but in worldly conversation laid him- 
self open to perpetual misjudgment. Because the 
true Johnson was the Johnson which Boswell could 
take hold of; while the true Shelley was a diviner, 
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or at any rate a more rarefied spirit, inapprehen- 
sible by notebooks and reports of conversations, 
inapprehensible by records of his doings. 


But let us consider this nuisance of promiscuous 
and relentless curiosity as it affects living writers. 
So long as the “ public” requires it, a certain number 
of “ celebrities ” will always be willing and even eager 
to tell what they eat. It is plainly much easier to 
provide this information than (for example) to write 
a good book. And it is just as easy for the public 
to jump to the conclusion that since this self- 
exposure is practised by certain authors, it is 
recognised as legitimate by the “profession” of 
letters. But let there be no mistake about this. 
The writing of books is not a “ profession”; never 
has been one; never will be one. Medicine is a 
“profession.” Outside their actual prescriptions, 
physicians are bound by certain rules of etiquette. 
They have received their diplomas from a corpora- 
tion, and obey its laws and traditions. Authors, 
outside their books, are bound together by nothing 
but the ordinary rules of social behaviour. Were it 
otherwise—were literature a “profession '’—it is 
only common charity to assume that its hierarchs 
would have saved its credit from the degradation 
of these practices. But, as matters stand, it is 
quite intolerable to have it supposed that 7Z’s 
vagaries are a law to A, B, or C, who possibly 
have as much in common with him as Milton 
had with Tom dUrfey. I regret to find myself 
insisting upon a self-evident truth. But it seems 
that only by such insistence can we hope to per- 
suade people that some of us do sincerely object 
to all violations of the decency of private life. If 
we utter a particular protest against X's methods 
of self-advertisement, or Y's tampering with private 
correspondence, or Z's betrayal of a friend's confi- 
dence, the protest itself implies that we reckon X 
Y and Z members of a body to which we belong. 
There is no such “body.” Our objections are merely 
those of ordinary citizens. If you, reader, resent 
intrusion upon your privacy, so do we resent intru- 
sion upon ours: and this resentment teaches us 
disgust with the posthumous profanation of other 
men’s secrets. 


“ Who,” asks our critic, “has any right to ask 
for Allingham’s private letters?” No man has any 
“right.” But there are yet a few men (one may 
hope) who look upon biography as an art, and could 
be trusted to practise it scrupulously. 

A. T.Q. C. 





REVIEWS. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION, 


Mr. Grecorys Letrer-Box, 1813-1830. Edited by Lady 
Gregory. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


HE Ricut Hon. WILLIAM GREGORY was Under- 
Secretary for Ireland from 1813 to 1831. The 
letters published in this volume consist mainly of 
his confidential correspondence with five successive 
Viceroys and their Chief Secretaries. The period— 
that embracing the rise and triumph of the Catholic 
emancipation movement—is a most interesting one, 
and, as Mr. Lecky has remarked, it is one which has 
been somewhat neglected by historians. There was 
evidently, therefore, a good primd-facie case for the 
publication of this correspondence. No writer of 
Irish, or indeed of English, history,and no student who 
likes to get at the original materials of history, can 
overlook it. But the book contains far more than 
dry materials of history. We can with difficulty 
call to mind a publication of the sort in which the 
intrinsic value of the documents have combined 
with the capacity of the editor to make a more 
fascinating volume. The wide range of information 





which Lady Gregory has drawn both from men and 
books enables her to supply, with a few skilful 








strokes, just the proper background for the person- 
ages who figure in these pages, and the literary 
charm of her illustrations and comments—a charm 
as delicate and unobtrusive as it is distinct—would 
suffice to lure the reader on and on even if the 
contents of Mr. Gregory’s letter-box were much less 
interesting than they actually are. 

Mr. Gregory was a determined Tory and champion 
of Protestant ascendancy, but an honourable and 
thoroughly well-meaning man, and evidently a 
zealous and capable public servant. In Lord Talbot, 
who was Viceroy from 1817 to 1821, and who after- 
wards maintained a lifelong friendship and corre- 
spondence with his quondam subordinate, he had a 
chief after his own heart, and the letters interchanged 
between these two worthy gentlemen as they wit- 
nessed the throes and ultimate birth of democratic 
government in the United Kingdom are very amusing 
reading at the present day. In 1827 Lord Talbot 
writes :— 

“T dare not look forward, my dear Friend, to a political 
future. What is to happen a wiser and greater Power alone can 
foresee, With a Catholic [i.e. pro-Emancipation] Home 
Secretary, a do. Irish Secretary, with Mr. Spring-Rice for an 
Under-Secretary, with a LL. who always had been a Catholic, 
who remains till Xtmas, and is to be sueceeded by one who, 
though he has voted against Emancipation, is not a decided 
Protestant, I lament and grieve from my very soul for poor dear 
Ireland.” 


Lord Talbot writes in a similar strain of the 
Reform Bill. This “horrible evil,” this “ senseless 
cry,’ this “ madness of Reform” seemed to him to 
involve the downfall of everything that made 
England great. His letters reveal him as one of the 
most lovable and admirable of men, yet he would 
have died to maintain what now appears to every- 
one a system of the nakedest tyranny and corrup- 
tion, or, perhaps we should rather say, a system of 
tyranny which was the more detestable because it 
was veiled under the forms of liberty. 

Needless to say that O'Connell looms very large 
in this correspondence. To the Irish official mind he 
took, after Waterloo, the place of Bonaparte as the 
grand enemy of mankind. To strike down his hydra- 
headed associations, to unmask his seditious aims, to 
neutralise his superhuman faculty for humbug, was 
the task of government after government, till at 
last it was given up as a hopeless business, and the 
pyramid was set upon its base instead of being 
balanced with infinite care and difficulty on its apex. 
One naturally asks what the enemies of Emancipa- 
tion, those of them at least who, like Mr. Gregory, 
were thoroughly honourable and upright men, 
thought upon the question of England's breach of 
the solemn and well-known agreement made with 
the Catholics in return for their support of the 
Union. The private views of men like Mr. Gregory 
upon this question would have been of great interest, 
but they do not appear from this correspondence, 
and in point of fact, except as regards the persons, 
such as Pitt and Castlereagh, who were directly con- 
cerned in the compact, this particular point of view 
does not seem to have presented itself at all forcibly 
to politicians of the time. En passant, we may 
remark that the question of this breach of faith was 
not at all so simple as it is generally supposed to be. 
Emancipation on Lord Cornwallis’s scheme was 
intended to be safeguarded by giving England a 
right of veto on the election of the higher Roman 
Catholic clergy in Ireland. The Pope had consented 
to this arrangement, the Irish Archbishops had 
signed a document embodying it, and it was intro- 
duced into the earlier schemes of Emancipation 
which with varying fortune were brought torward 
from year to year in the united Parliament. But 
the laity would none of it, and their uncompromising 
attitude gave the opponents of the measure just the 
handle they needed. This continued and resolute 
determination of the Irish Roman Catholic laity to 
maintain for their clergy an independence which 
the clergy themselves were happy to surrender has 
always struck us as one of the most interesting 
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things in recent Irish history, and it forms a 
chapter in that history which is worth more study 
than it has received. 

Not the least valuable portion of Lady Gregory’s 
book are the glimpses it affords of Peel’s work in 
Ireland as Chief Secretary to Lord Whitworth. His 
love of minute information, his comprehensiveness 
of view when the time for action came, and his 
immense power of transacting business, all come 
before us here. Early in 1816 he wrote to Mr. 
Gregory, giving a long string of questions to which 
answers were to be obtained from trustworthy 
persons in various localities. From the reply of Mr. 
Willcocks, a magistrate of the county Tipperary, we 
may take the following interesting extract :— 


“It is my opinion that the labouring classes of this county 
are fairly dealt with, and, taking all circumstances into view, they 
have no reason to complain of their state or condition; they 
are, in general, well clothed, and their food plenty and wholesome. 
As to the poorest and lowest order of farmers, I take their state 
and condition at present to be very pitiable, particularly those 
who have taken lands within the last six or eight years. Farmers 
of this description hold from ten to thirty or forty acres of 
land, for which they pay forty shillings to four pounds an acre, 
according to the quality of the land, and from the present prices 
for the produce of land it is impossible that those rents can be 
paid. I consider the condition of poor farmers for years back 
to be bad. In order to pay a high rent, tithe and county charges, 
and to support a wife and from three to five children, he was 
obliged to bring every article of produce to market, even the 
straw that ought to make his manure, all of which did not leave 
him a surplus to lay out or expend on the improvement of his 
land, and the consequence is that the land has become quite 
worn out and exhausted, and don’t produce half the crop it 
would, had it been treated as it ought.” 


From another source we may supplement this 
information by giving the prices at country markets 
about this time :— 


Beef and mutton, prime pieces, 5d. per Ib. ; pork, 25s. per 
ewt.; butter, 70s. to 80s. per ewt. ; potatoes, ld. per stone ; 
fowls, 1s. a pair ; wheat, 24s. per barrel; barley, {s, 6d. per 
barrel ; oats, 10s. per barrel ; hay, 20s. per ton. 


A very interesting letter written by Peel to 
Gregory in 1829, and marked “ most private,” gives 
the inner mind of the writer on the subject 
of Catholic Emancipation, which he had just 
been the means of carrying. In principle he 
apparently stood where he had always stood. 
But he saw that the measure was inevitable, 
and he would not dissolve Parliament to see 
fifty or sixty Radical members returned for 
Ireland, “ousting the gentry of the country,” and 
helping to settle the question on terms the most 
disadvantageous to the empire and the Protestant 
interest. 

The rebellion of ‘98, the doings of the Rib- 
bon men, the Royal visit of 1821 (when the 
unhappy monarch took nine days to recross the 
Channel), and the famine of 1822, are among 
the topics of interest which crop up in these 
pages, and which we can only indicate here. We 
lay down the book with a warm sense of gratitude 
to Lady Gregory, and with the hope, inspired by 
that portion of the contents which is directly con- 
tributed by herself, that we may some day have 
a still better opportunity of appreciating her 
literary gifts and her wide information about men 
and things in Ireland. 


A POET AND HIS FRIENDS. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF AUBREY DE VERE. London: Edward 
Arnold. 
IN these “Recollections” Mr. Aubrey de Vere 


tries characteristically, but in vain, to efface himself, 
since no self-revelation is more trustworthy than 
that made in describing the characters of others. 
Tennyson's fine and profound saying, “Every man 
imputes himself,” has a wider and deeper applica- 
tion even than that intended by the poet; but 
it is especially true and pregnant when applied to 





our impressions of our friends. “A selfish man,” 
says Swift, “complains most of selfishness in 
others, just as a fat man in a crowd complains 
most of the crush to which he contributes most.” 
On the other hand, goodness not only finds but 
evokes goodness in unexpected places—fetches water 
out of the stony rock and discovers water-springs in 
a barren and dry ground. Carlyle can travel from 
Dan to Beersheba and cry, “’Tis all barren” ; while 
to Aubrey de Vere the very wilderness blossoms 
as a rose. Perhaps Aubrey de Vere’s answer to 
Carlyle’s remonstrance upon the poet’s impending 
conversion may suggest a reason for this difference 
between their outlook on the world :—‘“I had lay 
advisers as well as clerical. I may as well mention 
that Carlyle was one of those who gave me the 
most curious form of warning :—‘ I have ridden over 
here to tell you not to do that thing. You were 
born free. Do not go into that hole.’ I answered : 
‘But you used always to tell me that the Roman 
Catholic Church was the only Christian body that 
was consistent, and could defend her position.’ He 
replied: ‘And so I say still. But the Church of 
England is much better notwithstanding, because 
her face is turned in the right direction.’ I answered : 
‘Carlyle, I will tell you in a word what I am 
about. I have lived a Christian hitherto, and I 
intend to die one.” To whatever church Aubrey de 
Vere belonged, he would always live and die a 
Christian of the advocatus Dei type, which observ- 
ingly distils out the soul of goodness in things evil ; 
whereas Carlyle, a born advocatus diaboli, would 
see the sun itself only through a smoked glass, Thus 
the prevailing impression left by these “ Recollec- 
tions” is that Mr. Aubrey de Vere was most fortunate 
in his friendships, which resolves itself, upon reflec- 
tion, into the impression that his friends were most 
fortunate in their friend; for, upon reflection, you 
find that Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s estimate of the great 
men he knew differs from that of others always on 
the side of kindliness, and your natural inference is 
that he always evoked, where he did not imagine, 
the better part of their nature. The silver lining of 
every cloud is always presented to the sun. Even 
Wordsworth goes out of himself to meet Mr. Aubrey 
de Vere’s genial advances, and shows to better 
advantage in these “ Recollections” than in almost 
any other of the numberless pictures of the heautola- 
trous poet. Still, even in these “ Recollections,” 
the Wordsworth we know looks out upon us once: 
“T was much pleased by finding that Wordsworth, 
a poet hard to please, thought very highly of my 
father’s ‘ Sonnets,’ stating that he believed they were 
the best of the age. He added soon afterwards, ‘I 
need not remind you, Mr. de Vere, that in making 
such a remark one does not mean to insinuate any- 
thing in the way of a comparison between oneself and 
another writer." Nevertheless Wordsworth yielded 
the palm to a purely hypothetical Coleridge : “ He did 
not think very highly of our modern poets, except 
Coleridge, of whom he affirmed that no other poet 
had so exquisite an ear, and that if he had gone on 
writing poetry for ten years more he must have been 
the greatest poet of the modern world.” The poet, 
however, with whom Mr. de Vere was most intimate, 
and for whom his esteem was proportioned to his 
intimacy, was the author of “Philip Van Artevelde”: 
“His life, like his character, was a great one—too 
inwardly and too simply great, and also too uncon- 
sciously great, to allow of its greatness being 
appreciated except by the few.’ And, indeed, in 
his self-sufficing and robust manliness, Henry Taylor 
was not of the nervous stuff of which poets are 
usually made. Perhaps, however, the greatest 
surprise in the book is its revelation of the intense 
depth of the affections of the stwic, Cardinal 
Manning :— 


“We stopped at Avignon; and a few minutes after our 
diligence entered the courtyard of our hotel, a small black bag 
belonging to Manning was missed. It had been stolen, and 


all inquiries, whether instituted by the police or the clergy, 
failed to recover it. He declared that whoever had it in his 
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possession might keep what else it contained, which included 
£100 in money, if only he restored the letters in it. At the 
first moment of the discovery of his loss the expression of grief 
in his face and voice was such as I have seldom witnessed. He 
spoke little; and when I was beginning to speak, be laid his 
hand on my arm and said—‘ Say nothing! I can just endure it 
when I keep perfectly silent.’ The loss probably was that of 
his most precious memorials; but it did not even at the time 
make him negligent of the ‘casual stranger. After he had 
given his directions we en'ered the dining room and he sat 
down apart. Not long afterwards he observed that at a small 
table not distant there sat a maidservant, alone and neglected. 
The future Cardinal rose and did for her all that her master 
and mistress had forgotten to do. He brought a waiter to her, 
became her interpreter, and took care from time to time that 
nothing should be wanting to her dinner. When all efforts to 
recover the lost treasure had failed, he went to Rome by sea 
and I went to Florence. We met again at Kome. He met my 
inquiries by a brief reply: ‘ No, the loss was probably necessary 
—necessary to sever all bonds to earth.’ He once said to me 
that he had often to lament great coldness, or apparent coldness, 
in his bearing to others. Here certainly no such coldness 
was apparent.” 


There is nothing finer in a book that records 
many fine things than Manning's attention to this 
forlorn servant girl, while tortured by a loss 
poignant as the cruellest bereavement. Even more 
interesting is the chapter on Cardinal Newman, 
and the most interesting passage, perhaps, in it 
is Woolner’s comment upon the Cardinal's bust :— 


“ The intense personality of Newman is curiously illustrated 
by a remark made by Mr. Woolner, the sculptor, when he con- 
templated the plaster cast which he had made of Newman's bust 
as placed at last in his studio when finished. He turned to a 
friend and said— Those marble busts around us represent 
some of the most eminent men of our time, and I used to look 
on them with pride. Something seems the matter with them 
now. When I turn from Newman's head to theirs they look 
like vegetables,’ ” ° 


Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s sympathetic tone was little 
likely to fail him when speaking of his own country, 
to which he and his forbears have proved themselves 
true friends intrying hours. He gives many pictures 
and tells many stories of Ireland, sad or mad, and 
among them one that is both. The Earl of K-—, 
in his boyhood, accompanied his father in a hunt 
of a man who had eloped with his sister. 
They overtook the couple late at night at an inn, 
broke open their bedroom door and shot the man 
dead, and the father was unanimously acquitted by 
his peers of the crime. When the son came into 
power he complained piteously of the evil days upon 
which he had fallen. “Sir, I will tell you the simple 
truth of the case. The Irish people are gone mad. My 
father returned fourteen members of Parliament, and 
it is with difficulty that I return eight.” The loyalty 
of the tenant vote was next touched upon. “That 
matter is settled,” the Earl replied. “I have sent 
orders that the whole of my county Limerick tenants 
shall ride into Limerick on the first day of election 
and be the first to vote. Once they have set the 
example, the other fellows, of course, will follow it.” 
They set the example, and the others followed it— 
but it was an example of revolt; for they voted to 
a man for Repeal. The Earl rode home, and after a 
day spent in absolute silence, he gave orders for all 
the tenantry of his 60.000 acres to appear before 
him. When the appointed hour arrived, he sat en- 
throned on the dais at one end of a gallery a hundred 
feet long; his official persons were ranged near him 
at either side. What he intended to say to his 
tenants has often been guessed at, but will never be 
known. The tenants thronged in at the lower end 
of the galiery, advancing nearer each moment, as 
their numbers increased, to where the Earl sat. His 
eye was fixed upon them with that look for which 
it was famed, but he spoke no word. Suddenly its 
expression changed ; he leaped from his seat, raised 
his arms on high, and exclaimed—*“ They are come 
to tear me in pieces! They are come to tear me in 
pieces!” The next night but one he was in the 
madhouse, where he lived for many years, and 
where at last he died, without once recovering for 
an instant his sanity. 





AN ELIZABETHAN HOME. 


Gossip FROM A MUNIMENT Room: Betne PASSAGES IN 
THE LIVES OF ANNA AND Mary Fyrron, 1574 To 1618, 
Translated and Edited by Lady Newdigate-Newdegate. 
London: David Nutt. 


Sir EDWARD FTTON, Knight, was of gentle lineage, 
ranking among the country gentlemen of landed 
estate who would have been ennobled in every 
country but our own, and who in our country were 
much more noble than in any other. He had two 
daughters, both born in the second decade of 
Elizabeth's reign. Anne, the elder, was married at 
sixteen to John Newdegate, of Arbury, and in the 
muniment room of that ancient house the present 
mistress has found the letters which form the 
foundation of this book. They are of great personal 
interest as well as historical value, and may be com- 
pared, on a small scale, with the Paston letters as 
documents illustrating English social life. They 
have been edited with great care, skill, judgment, 
and taste, and the book is worthily printed and 
bound. 

Anne Fytton was a wifely, motherly person. She 
was a friend of Arabella Stuart, who spelt her name 
Stewart, as all the Stewarts should have done. The 
only position at Court which she seems to have 
coveted was that of wet-nurse to one of the children 
of James II.’s queen. She had many children of her 
own and did her best forthem. But it is quite clear 
that she was not merely a prayer-book and needle- 
work sort of woman. Her letters, as well as those 
which she received, show that there could be much 
culture as well as strength of character in the lady 
of a country manor house in Shakespeare’s time. 
Her petition, which she sent to Robert Cecil, asking, 
when her husband was dying, for the wardship of 
her son, has a truly admirable vigour. ‘“ May it 
please your honour,” the words ran in modern spel- 
ling, “that these scrawling womanish lines may 
bring to your view this very humble suit. It hath 
pleased God to visit my husband, Sir John 
Newdigate, with sickness, so that the physicians 
stand in doubt of his recovery or to fall into 
a deep melancholy: that you would be pleased 
to bestow the wardship of my poor boy upon 
me, the unfortunate mother of five young child- 
ren all nursed upon my own breasts, and now 
in burthen with the sixth in this uncomfortable 
time. Our estate is small, for when my father 
bestowed me in marriage all my husband's lands in 
Warwickshire were assured me in jointure, which is 
not above £200 a year. The rest of his lands lie in 
Middlesex, called Brakenbury, which are rated to 
the uttermost, and are now set for £220 a year, out 
of which £40 a year is estated to my second son; 
the rest long since conveyed towards payment of 
debts and daughters’ portions, having three... . 
I shall be ready to yield such gratuities either to 
my cousin, Philip Mainwaring, or to some other as 
your lordship shall appoint ; and I and mine bound, 
whilst we breathe, to solicit the Almighty for your 
increase of honour to your own noble heart’s content. 
Ceasing to hinder your better employed time, do 
humbly take my leave and remain, your lordship’s 
well-wishing oratour.” It would seem that Lord 
Salisbury granted her prayer, but made her pay 
for it pretty dearly. Another letter had to be 
written, which illustrates how bitterly the smaller 
gentry must have suffered from the abuse of the 
royal prerogative of wardship and marriage. 

Mary Fytton, the younger sister, was of less 
serious type. She became a maid of honour at 
Elizabeth’s Court when she was seventeen. It was 
in 1795, and the Queen was an old woman; but the 
flippant ways of Mary Fytton, so long as she did 
not overstep the mark, made her a favourite. 
Shakespeare’s clown dedicated to her his “ Nine 
Daies’ Wonder.” We find her leading in a set dance 
of eight ladies, each of whom personated a character. 
“Mrs, Fytton went to the Queen and woed her to 
dance. Her Majesty asked what she was ; ‘Affection,’ 
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she said. ‘ Affection!’ said the Queen, ‘ Affection | who earn wages—that is, for the great majority 
is false.’ Yet her Majesty rose and danced.” Poor | of the population. If anybody doubts the correct- 


Mary Fytton was soon to learn how false affection 
could be. She was an impressionable thing, and 
we hear of her being “troubled with the mother,” 
which was the very expressive Elizabethan 
word for hysteria. The tempter came along, 
and was no less a one than the Earl of Pem- 
broke. “She would put off her head tire and 
tuck up her clothes, and take a long white 
cloak and march as though she had been a man 
to meet the said Earl.” There was a child. 
Mary Fytton was committed to my Lady Hawkins 
for her confinement. Pembroke was sent to the 
Fleet. He confessed the parentage, but utterly 
renounced all marriage. Some believe that Mary 
Fytton was the Dark Lady of Shakespeare’s sonnets. 
Whether this be so or not, Pembroke must have 
been a cad. It was the end of Mary Fytton’s Court 
life. Her old father protested that his daughter was 
“as good a gentlewoman as my lord,” and died of 
shame. Her mother wrote: “If it had pleased God 
when I did bear her that she and I had been buried, 
it would have saved me from a great deal of sorrow 
and grief and her from shame, and such shame as 
never had Cheshire woman.” Her subsequent history, 
not always reputable, is to be found in Lady Newde- 
gate’s charming book. 


BIMETALLISM. 


By Major Leonard Darwin. 
Murray. 


BIMETALLISM. London: John 


MAJOR DARWIN has succeeded in giving in handy 
form a very fair and sufficiently full statement of 
the Bimetallic case. He writes in a pleasant style 
and in a moderate tone, and in many ways he 
affords a pleasing contrast to some of the more 
violent Bimetallist agitators. The Major endeavours, 
we are convinced, to state equally fairly the case of 
those who are opposed to Bimetallism. But it is 
hardly necessary to add that he fails altogether in 
doing so. It would not be just to attribute that to 
any intention on the part of the author. The very 
fact that he is a Bimetallist makes him incapable 
of fully comprehending and explicitly stating the 
arguments against his side. If he could thoroughly 
enter into the spirit of the Monometallists he would 
not be a Bimetallist. For example, Major Darwin 
frankly admits that one of the main reasons why he 
and those who agree with him desire to see Bi- 
metallism triumph is that they wish for a rise in 
prices. Now, those who intelligently oppose Bi- 
metallism do not wish for a rise in prices, and do 
not believe that it would be in the interest of 
mankind. We are quite ready to admit that 
a rise in prices, no matter how it may be 
brought about, whether by war, or failure of 
crops, or any other great calamity, or by the Act 
of a Legislature, does for a short time tend to stimu- 
late production. As long as prices are rising 
everyone wishes to make profits. But the rise 
cannot go on indefinitely; usually it comes to 
an end after a very short time, and then all the 
advantages which were expected from it disappear. 
The very fact that production is stimulated 
leads to a glut in certain markets, and the rise 
is followed by a fall. Furthermore, the poor 
suffer from the dearness of everything they consume. 
All experience proves that wages advance much 
more slowly than prices. Usually when any great 
change takes place dealers are quick enough to put 
up prices rapidly, but wages change only after a 
considerable struggle, and when the mass of the 
working classes feel the pinch of poverty. Therefore, 
traders who gain in profits because of the sharp 
and short-lived rise in prices do so very largely at the 
cost of the working classes. Wages lag woefully be- 
hind, and what are called good times by those who are 
engaged in trade are really very bad times for those 





ness of what is here stated, he has only to look about 
him and he will see that, although prices have been 
falling for nearly a quarter of a century, the con- 
dition of England was never so prosperous as it is to- 
day. Wages have never fallen though prices have gone 
down so much. On the contrary, wages are higher 
now, taking the great mass of the population 
together, than they were a quarter of a century 
ago, and the wages go a much longer way now than 
they did then. Never has the home trade been so 
good since 1890. Never has the public revenue 
increased as it has done since Sir William Harcourt’s 
memorable Reform of the Death Duties, and never 
have the railway traffic returns given more satis- 
factory evidence that the country is doing well. 
Instead, then, of high prices being a blessing, they 
are a curse, and it is low prices that are really 
conducive to the welfare of the mass of the popu- 
lation. 

Major Darwin's plan for raising prices is as un- 
sound as his notion that high prices are good for the 
mass of mankind, and in this case it would be as 
impossible for him to give the full force of the 
Monomeitallist argument as in the case just referred 
to. The Major thinks that if the quantity of money 
coined could only be considerably increased, prices 
would naturally and necessarily rise. That that is 
a complete mistake is proved by all experience, and 
notably by the Currency Experiment in the United 
States, during which the Government of the country 
bought silver on an enormous scale. But we are not 
concerned just now to expose the fallacies of the 
Bimetallic notion that by increasing the money in 
existence you must necessarily raise the price of 
commodities, We prefer rather to point out that 
the Major would fail hopelessly if his own proposal 
were adopted. Senator Wolcott, speaking in the 
United States Senate the other day, told the world 
that the French Government last summer insisted 
upon retaining the old ratio of 15} to 1, and that 
only when its demand was agreed to did the French 
Government consent to join the American Commis- 
sioners in making proposals to the British Govern- 
ment. Therefore, if the co-operation of France is 
requisite for the success of International Bimetallism, 
silver must be rated as compared with gold in the 
proportion of 15} tol. In other words, 15} ounces 
of silver must by the law of the nations joining in 
the Bimetallic agreement be declared equal to one 
ounce of gold. Mr. Bryan and his supporters in the 
United States demand that the United States should 
pass a law for the free coinage of silver at the ratio 
of 16 to 1. Therefore, the Bimetallists of the 
United States disagree with the Bimetallists of 
France in so far that each demands a different ratio. 
Major Darwin, with these facts staring him in the 
face, declares against adopting what he calls a low 
ratio—that is, eithér the French or the old American 
ratio preferred by Mr. Bryan—and recommends that 
silver should be rated, as regards gold, according 
to its present market value. Now, at the present 
time, according to its market value in London, one 
ounce of gold is worth about thirty-five ounces of 
silver. Therefore, if Major Darwin were to have his 
own way, the ratio would be 35 tol. How Major 
Darwin expects to convert France and the United 
States to his view he does not tell us, and we are 
unable to guess. But it is perfectly clear that a 
plan which flies in the teeth of the French Govern- 
ment and Bimetallists in the United States has 
exceedingly little chance of being adopted by any 
party in any country in the world, and that there- 
fore it is not likely to bring about that period of 
rising prices for which Major Darwin sighs. 

Furthermore, if it were possible to convert 
the French and American Bimetallists to Major 
Darwin's view, and if, moreover, by some miracle, 
all the nations could be induced to agree to a 
Bimetallic arrangement, it needs no very elaborate 
argument to prove that Major Darwin’s plan would 
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not raise prices. According to him prices have been 
falling for nearly a quarter of a century because 
silver has been demonetised, first by one country 
and then by another, and, in consequence, gold has 
come into greater and greater demand and has risen 
in purchasing power. The French and American 
Bimetallists consistently with this argument demand 
that the old ratios should be restored as they existed 
before Germany demonetised silver. But Major 
Darwin suggests that silver should be rated in 
future when remonetised at the low price to which 
it has fallen during the past quarter of a century. 
In other words, he tells us in one breath that gold 
has become scarce and dear and that silver has been 
depreciated in consequence, then in the next breath 
he tells us that he wants prices raised, and to do this 
he would remonetise silver at the very low rate to 
which it has been driven down. It is conceivable 
that if by some miracle the world could be induced 
by France and America to accept one silver dollar as 
equivalent to something more than two, prices might 
be raised. But that prices could be raised by accept- 
ing a silver dollar for what it is really worth is not 
so plain to the ordinary understanding. The truth 
appears to be that Major Darwin's honesty conflicts 
with his weakness of reasoning power. He sees 
that to try and pass off 15} ounces of silver as the 
equivalent of 35 ounces would be a fraud upon all 
creditors, but he cannot free himself from the web 
of false argument which Bimetallist reading has 
thrown around him, and so he flounders in a slough 
of inconsistencies. 





AN ANCIENT SCANDAL. 
THe Triat or Lorp CoOcHRANE BEFORE LORD ELLEN- 
BorovuGH. By J. B. Atlay, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. With 
a Preface by Edward Downes Law, Commander R.N. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 


Tuis is at once an interesting and an unnecessary 
book. Eighty-four years ago, while Napoleon was 
making his last desperate struggle against the Allied 
forces in France, and when the stock exchanges of 
the world were fluctuating wildly every day, a 
certain group of speculators in London conceived 
and carried out a most ingenious fraud. An im- 
postor arrived one February night at Dover with 
news of the Emperor's defeat and death, and 
travelled post haste to London, taking care to make 
known the tidings on his way. The stocks bounded 
up, the conspirators realised their profits. And then 
came the reaction, and a loud outcry from the public 
who had been victimised by the audacious fraud. 
The results were a Stock Exchange inquiry, the 
indictment of the accused, a trial before Lord 
Ellenborough, a verdict of guilty, a heavy sentence, 
and a prodigious agitation. 

The Cochrane family were certainly mixed up in 
the fraud, and Lord Cochrane, the celebrated naval 
commander, a member of Parliament and a popular 
hero, was one of those found guilty of joining in the 
plot. The object of the present volume is to re-try 
this celebrated case, to prove that Lord Ellenborough, 
the judge who presided at the trial, behaved in an irre- 
proachable manner, and that Lord Cochrane was un- 
doubtedly guilty of the fraud alleged. The first object 
is wholly unobjectionable, and if Lord Ellenborough's 
descendants think it necessary to publish a ponderous 
volume of five hundred pages in order to vindicate a 
reputation which stands in no need of defence, no 
one can seriously complain. The second object of 
this work, however, is far more open to attack. It 
is to revive in elaborate detail an ancient scandal, to 
prove that Lord Cochrane was, in fact, a perjured 
scoundrel, and thus inevitably to give pain to a 
distinguished family and to blacken an illustrious 
name. We cannot help feeling that Captain Law 
has been ipjuadicious in inspiring, and Mr. Atlay 
unwise in undertaking, this task. It is true that 
Lord Cochrane was condemned and punished, and 
expelled from the House of Commons. It is true 
that he acted very foolishly, that he showed a 


lamentable want of judgment, of accuracy and of 
temper from beginning to end, and that he thus 
unquestionably prejudiced his case. But it is also 
true that the electors of Westminster unanimously 
returned him after his expulsion from the House of 
Commons, that years afterwards he obtained a full 
pardon, that he was restored to his rank in the navy 
and in the Order of the Bath, that he received a 
pension and a high command, that in his old age the 
Government and the Prince Consort combined to do 
him honour, and that at his death he was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. In face of those facts 
we cannot doubt that, rightly or wrongly, public 
opinion in this country came to the conclusion 
that Lord Cochrane had been unjustly condemned, 
and that he was not to the end of his life the 
perjured liar that Mr. Atlay would have us believe. 
After reading the latter's indictment, in which no 
effort is spared to prove Lord Cochrane’s guilt, we 
must confess to a strong impression that that guilt 
remains unproved, and to a strong feeling of regret 
that Mr. Atlay should have thought it a duty to 
revive an ugly anda very doubtful charge. Posterity 
will probably concur in the opinion pronounced 
by Chief Baron Kelly—an opinion which great 
advocates like Brougham and Erskine shared : 


“Five years after the trial of Lord Cochrane I began to 
study for the bar, and very soon became acquainted with and 


interested in his case. And I have thought of it much and long 
during more than forty years, and I am profoundly convinced 
that, had he been defended singly and separately from the 
other accused, or had he at the last moment, before judgment 
was pronounced, applied with competent legal advice and 
assistance for a new trial, he would have been unhesitatingly 
and honourably acquitted. We cannot blot out this dark page 


from our legal and judicial history.” 


We are all the more disposed to regret the pains 
taken in this volume to reiterate the charges against 
Lord Cochrane, because it is perfectly reasonable 
to regard the result of the trial as unfortunate 
without making any accusations against the in- 
tegrity of a distinguished judge. Lord Ellenborough 
undoubtedly believed Lord Cochrane to be guilty, 
and his opinion, conveyed clearly in his summing-up, 
probably carried the verdict. He may have been, 
we think he was, mistaken in his view, but of his 
perfect integrity in the matter there has never been 
a serious doubt. One error of judgment Lord Ellen- 
borough certainly committed. He compelled the 
counsel for the defence to open their case and to 
deliver their speeches between nine at night and 
three in the morning, after the court had already 
been sitting for twelve hours or more. This course, 
however excellent the motives which dictated it, 
was undoubtedly a grave error, and gave a handle, 
the only handle, to those who complained of the 
judge's conduct of the case. We think Mr. Atlay 
is ill-advised in devoting pages of elaborate special 
pleading to an endeavour to prove that Lord Ellen- 
borough's conduct on this point was right. Beyond 
this there is nothing in the judge’s conduct to com- 
plain of, and with a dignity which his descendants 
would have been wise to imitate, he refused to 
admit that his action required defence. Why then, 
one asks, has anyone thought it necessary to pub- 
lish this portentous volume to defend him? The 
only reason given is that Lord Campbell, the 
authors of the “ Autobiography of a Seaman,” and 
Mr. Henty, have attacked the judge. Considering 
that the works of the former writers have both been 
before the world, which took them at their real 
value, for at least a generation, they supply no 
adequate motive for this very elaborate defence ; 
and we are therefore driven to the conclusion that 
all this argument has been expended simply to 
answer a ridiculous comparison between Lord Ellen- 
borough and the notorious Jeffreys suggested by 
Mr. Henty in a recent boy’s romance. Parturiunt 
montes with a vengeance! If all the errors of 
novelists are to be exposed on this prodigious scale, 
we shudder to think of the terrors that controversial 








literature may have in store. 
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SERVIA AND THE SERVIANS. 
Servia: Tue Poor Man’s Parapise. By Herbert Vivian, 

M.A., Officer of the Royal Order of Takovo. London: 

Longmans, Green & Co. 

THE attention of Europe has long been given to the 
Balkan Peninsula, but the interest with which every 
movement there has been watched bas arisen mainly 
from considerations of international politics. The 
question has been who should possess the country, 
while the inhabitants have been regarded only as 
the victims of Turkish misgovernment. The various 
nationalities of the .peninsula, however, have 
characteristics of their own which now call forth 
the praise and even the enthusiasm of travellers. 
The States which within recent times have been 
liberated whether by their own efforts or by 
external aid, have awakened to new life; each 
is ambitious to extend its boundaries, and all 
are hastening in the path of European pro- 
gress. The population, however, bas not yet cast 
aside its primitive simplicity, and the observant 
traveller may still take note of customs little 
changed in the course of centuries. Mr. Vivian has 
spent many months in Servia, and he bestows un- 
stinted praise both on the land and its people. He 
has had intercourse with Servians, high and low, bas 
lived in Belgrade, and has visited the rural towns 
and villages, escorted on the way as if his journey 
had been a royal progress. He has much to tell that 
is fresh and interesting concerning Servian life and 
character, and, as he does not encumber his pages 
with indigestible material, the reader can without 
effort enjoy the lively narrative. Whether the pro- 
duction comes up to the author's ideal of a “serious 
book" is not quite clear. It deals mostly with the 
surfaces of things, and now and then suggests a 
certain facility in the writer in his acceptance of 
information from Servian sources. He seems to 
have ostentatiously carried about with him the 
grotesque political prejudices which he has imported 
into his book, and the Servians, hospitable and 
polite, apparently humoured these to his utmost 
desire. His survey of the national institutions, 
habits, and character scareely satisfies the reader 
who remembers Mr. Dicey’s book on Bulgaria, but 
as a narrative of travel his work is entertaining and 
instructive. 

Apart from politics and political personages, the 
most interesting chapters are those devoted to the 
Church and to peasant life. The Orthodox Church in 
Servia is historic and national, “ not pestered” with 
Dissenters, and it is possessed of great influence. 
The parish priests, or “popes,” are universally re- 
spected as the friends and advisers of their flocks, 
not “dreaded as moral policemen.” The ritual is 
gorgeous and the services are long, but there is no 
sermon, and when the priest thinks proper to address 
the congregation, the listeners signify approval by 
applause or by clapping their hands. The clergy are 
said to be not over-burdened with book-learning. The 
ecclesiastical laws relating to intermarriage, though 
severe, are respected, but divorce is readily granted 
for slight cause, and immorality is not uncommon. 
Fasts, which are very numerous, are strictly observed, 
and the Sunday is kept much as in England. The 
monasteries, many of which were visited by the 
author, seem quiet retreats, where the monks, though 
often struggling with poverty, are ready to enter- 
tain strangers. The religion of the Servians shows 
little of the “spiritual” element, but the Church 
has, nevertheless, a strong hold over men as well as 
women, and its influence has been, and still is, a 
powerful factor in the formation of the national 
character. 

Servia is an agricultural country, and “the 
typical Servian is first and last a peasant pro- 
prietor,” with usually more land than he can 
cultivate. His standard of comfort is not high; 
his wants are few, and are almost all supplied by 
his farm or household. His methods are primitive; 
a plough, mostly of wood fashioned by his own 





hand, suffices for the fertile fields; buffaloes draw 
his old-world carts; the scythe is used in reaping, 
and the corn is trodden out by horses and cattle. 
Maize, wheat, and other cereals are grown, the vine 
flourishes, though the wine produced is not com- 
mended, and plums are an important article of 
export. From this fruit a simple, unsweetened 
marmalade is made, and the author recommends 
this as a cheap substitute for treacle, which, he 
understands, “our middle classes consume upon 
bread or in noxious puddings.” Much fruit is also 
used for the distillation of a weak brandy, which 
now forms a common beverage. In normal times, 
however, pigs are the staple export of the country. 
They are sent, primarily, at least, to Hungary, 
and, as there is no love lost between Servians and 
Hungarians, difficulties frequently arise. Notwith- 
standing the ambitious foreign policy of the Servians, 
their practical foreign politics nearly always, as the 
writer remarks, return to the question of pigs. The 
peasant, if he chooses, can easily acquire a moderate 
competence, and if he is a spendthrift he can hardly 
come to beggary. There are public granaries to 
which peasants contribute corn as a provision 
against the consequerc:s of fire, war, or famine, and, 
besides, the law renders it difficult for a peasant to 
alienate his home and a considerable remnant of his 
property. Another institation, which doubtless 
contributes to the well-being of the peasantry is 
the Zadruga, or the living together of a whole tribe 
under one chief. This system is now seldom prac- 
tised on an extensive scale, but communities of a 
hundred members are still to be found. They 
possess and work land in common, and each member 
shares in the proceeds. The chief, whose office is 
now elective, keeps the money, makes all the pur- 
chases, and decides the minutest details of family 
life. When a member marries, the common dwelling 
is enlarged by the addition of a wing, and sometimes 
it extends the whole length of the village streat. 

The author has much to say in praise of “ beauti- 
ful Belgrade,” but in his book the rural villages 
seem more inviting. He is delighted, and he delights 
the reader, with the beauty and wealth of the 
country, and with the antique simplicity of the people. 
He laments the change which roads, bridges, railways, 
manufactures, and trade will introduce; but his 
advice to his countrymen is, nevertheless, to go in 
and exploit the country. 


THE CID CAMPEADOR. 

Tue Crp CAMPEADOR, AND THE WANING OF THE CRESCENT 
IN THE West. By H. Butler Clarke, M.A. With Illus- 
trations and Drawings by Santiago Arcos. New York and 
London : G. Putnam’s Sons. 

Mr. BuTLER CLARKE has written a very interesting 

and accurate account of the earliest and most 

celebrated of Spanish heroes. It might fairly be 
argued that, in strict justice, men like En Jacme, 

“the Conqueror,” or Gonzalvo de Cordoba, the 

Great Captain, should take precedence of the Cid 

in a just classification of national worthies, and 

it would be easy to suggest others whose ser- 
vices were of more positive and permanent value 
than any that their predecessor rendered to his 
country. But it cannot be denied that the Cid has 
long maintained a strong hold upon the popular 
imagination, that he represents both the strength 
and the weakness of the Castilian character, and 
that by a happy whimsy of fortune, aided by 
seniority, he has successfully imposed himself upon 
all Europe as the representative Spaniard of the 
heroic ages. Plainly, then, he is entitled to a place 
in any series which professes to deal with the 

“Heroes of the Nations.” Mr. Butler Clarke has 

had an excellent opportunity, and has proved him- 

self equal to it. Hitherto readers in quest of in- 
formation on the subject were forced to seek it in 
the late Professor Dozy's masterly “ Recherches sur 

I'Histoire Politique et Littéraire de l'Espagne,” a 

book which is never likely to be superseded as an 
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authority on the questions discussed by its learned 
and ingenious author. Dozy, however, wrote for 
a circle of specialists, and there was ample room for 
just such a popular study as Mr. Butler Clarke has 


written. He very properly follows Dozy in the 
main, but he follows him with judgment and 
independence, writes with a pleasant freshness and 
vivacity, and marshals his facts with the care of 
one who is master of his subject. 

The oldest document in which the Cid’s name 
occurs is the legal settlement of his marriage with 
Jimena Diaz in 1074, soon after the succession of 
Alfonso the Sixth to the throne of Castile. Together 
with his famous lieutenant, Alvar Fez, he reappears 
in an old Latin poem written to commemorate the 
capture of Almeria by the Spaniards. Here the 
relative position of the two men is set forth, as it 
appeared to the generation of 1160, fifty years after 
the last long ride on Babicca from Valencia to San 
Pedro de Cardeiia : 


“In eo Cid primus fuit : Alvarus atque secundus.” 


A summary account of the Cid’s exploits is given in 
the ‘‘Genealogia de Rodrigo Diaz,’ ascribed to the 
years 1235-1240. The date of the remarkable and 
much-disputed “ Gesta Roderici Didaci Campidocti” 
can be approximately fixed by internal evidence. It 
speaks of Valencia as being still occupied by the 
Saracens, and, as En Jacme captured that city in 
1238, it follows that the “‘ Gesta” belongs, at latest, 
to about the same period as the “ Genealogia.” The 
“Gesta”’ was first printed in 1792 by Risco in “ La 
Castilla y el mas famoso castellano,’ and was 
immediately denounced by Masdeu as a forgery; 
but it must be remembered that Masdeu had 
already committed himself to the theory that the 
Campeador was a vain deceit, a Spanish precursor 
of Mrs. Harris. As it happens, the “ Gesta,” after an 
Odyssey of adventures, is now in the library of the 
Spanish Academy of History, and its authenticity is 
established beyond reasonable doubt. Masdeu, 
despite all his industry and miscellaneous learning, 
was a somewhat clumsy practitioner of the icono- 
clastic school, without any historical instinct. He 
had the wit to observe that many of the stories 
about the Cid were obvious impossibilities, and he 
jumped to the conclusion that the whole episode had 
strayed into history from mythology. Masdeu, if he 
lived now, would have to confess that his thesis 
was altogether untenable. He could not foresee that 
the existence of the Cid would be proved upon the 
testimony of hostile Arab historians, such as Ibn 
Bassam, whose “ Dhakhiza” was discovered by Dozy 
at Gotha in 1844. In the face of this evidence, 
incredulity is no longer possible. 

Concerning the earlier years of the Cid’s life, 
very little is known. It is, indeed, certain that he 
was the son of Diego Laynez,a wealthy knight of 
Burgos, who married Teresa Rodriguez, and that 
his proper territorial title was Rodrigo Diaz de 
Bivar. Later accounts make him, as they made 
Charlemagne, the son of a miller; but it is evident 
that in these versions he is confounded with his 
illegitimate half-brother, Fernando Diaz, the father 
of the Cid’s silent officer, Pero Bermi:dez. The date 
of Rodrigo’s birth is very uncertain ; some place it 
as early as 1026, while others refer it to 1040 or later. 
To the elaborate inventions of the ballad-singers we 
owe the puzzlement which has made two or three 
Cids out of one, and the legends which represent him 
as the husband of two separate Jimenas and as the 
father of two more or less mythical daughters, 
Elvira and Sol. It may be that there is a consider- 
able version of truth in the tales of his association 
with Don Sancho, of his share in the battles of 
Liantada and Golpejara, of his administering the 
oath to the suspected fratricide, Alfonso, in the 
church of Santa Gadea in Burgos; but the legends 
of his duel with the Conde de Gormaz, of his marriage 
with the dead man’s daughter, of his relations with 
his brother-in-law, Garcia de Cabra, and of his single 
combat for the city of Calahorra, are altogether 





baseless. Not till 1079 do we reach safe historic 
ground. From that time onward for twenty years 
there exist more or less trustworthy records of the 
Cid’s achievements, and the complicated details of 
his career from the period of his exile by Alfonso to 
his death at Valencia in 1099 are delivered by Mr. 
Butler Clarke with great skill and knowledge and 
precision. The Cid of history is revealed as a simple 
soldier of fortune, selling his sword to the highest 
bidder, anticipating the condottieri of the Middle 
Ages. The militant champion of Spanish orthodoxy 
spent no small proportion of his best years in the 
service of the Beni Hud of Zaragoza. He was 
a turbulent border chieftain with a keen instinct 
for the winning side, and sentimental considerations 
never interfered with his professional exercises in 
the way of foraying and lifting and conveying. 
Religion, patriotism and loyalty were to him so 
many meaningless words, and he would liefer fight 
for a Mohammedan emir than for a Christian king if 
the former offered a fairer chance of booty. Dozy 
goes so far as to insinuate that the Cid was more 
in sympathy with Mohammedanism than with 
Christianity ; but, apparently, his only ground for 
thinking so is that the Spaniard was buried in an 
Arab robe. The premise is too slender for the con- 
clusion, and the probability is that, superstition 
apart, the Cid was in these matters as careless as 
Gallio. His popularity is to be explained by the 
fact that he had succeeded in carving out for 
himself something like an independent principality, 
and that he stood, in the eyes of all good Castilians, 
as the guardian of their local independence against 
the encroachments of the Kings of Léon. The crowd 
is seldom inclined to minute criticism of motive; it 
fastens on the salient points of a man’s career and is 
prone to judge by results rather than by aims. So 
judged, the Cid has received the suffrages of 
posterity. He cared nothing for his country, and 
he is handed down to succeeding generations as the 
representative hero of his age; he cared nothing for 
religion, and he survives as the model of impeccable 
orthodoxy in the land of Torquemada. He swindled 
his creditors and married for money and position ; 
and he is transfigured by the dramatists as the 
pink of chivalry and as the incarnation of lofty 
passion. 


“Pour venger son honneur il perdit son amour, 
Pour venger sa maitresse il a quitté le jour, 
Préférant, quelque espoir qu’eit son ame asservie, 
Son honneur & Chiméne, et Chiméne a sa vie.” 


The Cid of the popular fancy is, in some sort, a 
French invention, and the travesty; begins long 
before Corneille laid violent hands upon him. 
Legends devised by French jongleurs in honour 
of Charlemagne and Roland are adopted by the 
Spanish gleemen, and are converted to his usage; 
and the vast literature of the chansons de geste 
is laid under contribution in such wise as shall 
redound to the Spaniard’s glory. Lucas de Tuy, 
in his “Chronicon Mundi” and Rodrigo Jimenez 
de Rada, in the “Historia de rebus Hispaniz, 
began, as early as the thirteenth century, that 
process of destructive criticism which was to end, 
as Berganza reports, in the Cid’s repudiation by 
the partido del vulgo. Yet this disloyalty was 
merely momentary. It is a matter of history that 
Philip the Second at one time interested himself 
to obtain the Cid’s canonisation ; but the Spanish 
ambassador left Rome shortly afterwards, and the 
first move was not properly followed up. It is 
impossible to regret Philip's lukewarmness. No 
amount of perverse casuistry can fob off the Cid 
as a representative saint; we must be content to 
accept him for what he was— 


“ Belliger, invictus, famosus marte triumphis.” 
So he.was described in the inscription on the 
sepulchre which Alfonso the Learned raised to 


him, and so he appears in every page of Mr. Butler 
Clarke’s admirable monograph. 
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FICTION. 


A CHAPTER or Accipents. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 
London: Maemillan & Co. 

For THE Reicion. Being the Records of Blaise de Bernauld. 
By Hamilton Drummond. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

THe CHILD WHO WILL Never Grow OLD. By K. Douglas 
King. London: John Lane. 


In “ A Chapter of Accidents” Mrs. Hugh Fraser has 
given us a pleasant bit of social comedy, not without 
a certain underlying gravity of purpose. It tells of 
how Mr. Harry Surtees, a gentleman who had spent 
his time in philandering, innocently enough, with a 
pretty married woman, Mrs. Barton to wit, found 
himself, owing to the death of that lady’s husband, 
caught in an unpleasant dilemma. Mr. Barton had 
lived apart from his wife, though without open 
estrangement, and Mr. Surtees had done his best— 
always within the bounds of discretion--to console 
the lady for her husband’s absence. To his horror 
he finds, on her husband's death, that Mrs. Barton is 
inclined to take his harmless flirtation seriously. In 
short, she confidently expects that he will lose no 
time in offering to replace the unlamented dead. 
Mr. Surtees, in alarm, flies to Devonshire, to the 
house of acousin. This gentleman is the father of 
an exceedingly pretty girl, who has about her just 
that touch of the tomboy which adds zest to the 
pleasures of an epicure like Surtees. He is the first 
man of the world that Kitty Marston has ever met, 
and she is duly impressed by his airs of languid good 
breeding; but her heart is given to a not very 
eligible neighbour, Harold Jamieson; and though 
quite inclined to smile upon the great man from 
town, she has no love or serious liking to bestow 
upon him. The great man believes, however, in his 
own powers of fascination, and gives himself up to 
the amusement of a flirtation with his youthful 
cousin. His enjoyment of the situation is suddenly 
disturbed by the appearance on the scene of no less 
a person than Mrs. Barton herself. The widow does 
not mean to abandon her fickle adorer readily, and 
having ascertained where he is staying, she fishes 
successfully for an invitation for herself from Lady 
Marston. We have indicated the situation with 
which Mrs. Fraser deals with a great deal of humour 
and a fair amount of sentiment. The Marston 
household becomes suddenly the scene of a veiled 
but terrible struggle between Mrs. Barton and the 
man she wishes to capture. The struggle is compli- 
cated by the fact that Surtees has made up his mind 
to cut out young Jamieson, and secure his cousin for 
himself. We must not spoil the reader's pleasure 
by revealing the course of the campaign. The story 
is animated and entertaining from first to last, 
and at its close we part from everybody, including 
even the unfortunate Mrs. Barton, in a thoroughly 
amiable temper. 

A good historical story of France in the days of 
Coligny is “For the Religion.” Although the hero 
and principal characters are Huguenots, the main 
current of the story takes us away from Paris, and 
even from France to Florida, and to the colony of 
French Protestants which Coligny sought to estab- 
lish on the other side of the Atlantic. There is an 
agreeable variation in this tale from most romances 
of the kind. We are shown how Frenchmen hated 
Spaniards in those days just as heartily as English- 
men did, and it is by an English skipper and his 
crew that Blaise de Bernauld is rescued from as 
sore a plight as any in which a poor traveller has 
found himself involved. The story is excellently 
written, and many of its dramatic incidents are 
described with genuine force. The historical per- 
sonages who figure in it are, perhaps, left somewhat 
in the background ; but this fact does not detract 
from the reader's enjoyment of a brisk and stirring 
romance. 

If we have any complaint against the author of 
“The Child who Will Never Grow Old,” it is that 
the book is unduly mournful. But of the eight 
stories comprised in the volume not one escapes the 





pervading gloom, and each story ends upon a note of 
tragedy. This is surely hard upon sensitive readers 
who do not wish to be beguiled of their tears, even 
by so sweet and sad a cause as that of suffering 
childhood, in this arbitrary fashion ; for, indeed, no 
child lover can hope to lay down this little book 
with dry eyes and unmoved heart, so compelling is 
its author’s power over the springs of human pity. 
But with this passing protest our murmurs cease, 
and we are free to express the pleasure and admira- 
tion aroused by so charming an interpreter of the 
childish heart as stands revealed in K. Douglas King. 
Only the most delicate perceptions and the truest 
intuitions give birth to a book of this calibre—a book 
which makes for sympathy and tenderness and 
tact in the dealings of grown people with the little 
ones, and which, therefore, it is no less a duty than 
a pleasure to urge upon our readers’ notice. Re- 
membering the many recent revelations in our police 
courts of feminine brutality towards helpless chil- 
dren, one is seized with a shudder in reading the 
sketch entitled “ A Little Black Sheep,” almost the 
saddest of all these piteous tales. The horror of 
it lies in the reader’s certainty that cruelty of 
this kind—not mere physical torture, horrible as that 
is, but the slower, more malignant torture of the 
spirit—is being perpetrated in many an outwardly 
happy home by decorous, respectable women of 
good social position, here and now. This powerful 
but unspeakably painful story tells how little 
Arthur Somerset, the orphan and penniless nephew 
of a certain well-to-do lady of the upper classes, 
was by her tortured daily and hourly, yet in such 
fashion as no legal justice could overtake, till his 
young soul was blighted, his baby-nature warped 
into evil, and such a moral wreck made of him as 
must surely make the angels weep. The picture is 
frightful, yet, alas! not overdrawn, for most people 
must at some period of their lives have come in 
contact with similar cases. A child-cynic, like poor 
little Arthur Somerset, is a melancholy and even a 
repulsive study, and we turn with relief to the 
contrasting picture entitled “A Shepherd of his 
Flock,” a story that, even in its sadness, is bright 
and bracing. Its tiny hero, “ Little Steele,” a midget 
of half a dozen years or so, is a martyr to his own 
unbending sense of duty. At the age of three he 
becomes guardian of his mother’s poultry-yard, 
where he struggles valiantly against the rude en- 
croachments of the sturdy cockerels as they besiege 
him with clamorous cries for the grain he apportions 
so conscientiously ; and at six he is, with equal care 
and devotion, tending his little human flock of still 
smaller brothers and sisters, as they stray over the 
downs near their seaside cottage. How one of 
that little flock was lost, and how, in the frantic 
search for his missing charge, brave “ Little Steele” 
lost his own life, must be merely indicated, with an 
assurance to our readers that both this and all the 
other stories in “The Child who Will Never Grow 
Old” must be read to be appreciated. We have 
dwelt, perhaps, overmuch on the pathetic side of 
this striking little book, and have thus failed to do 
justice to the delightful humour which animates the 
whole. A picture of childhood that was all shadow 
and no sunshine would be the falsest art, and 
K. Douglas King has not fallen into this radical 
error. The writers of fiction who can, or will, use 
their pens to depict the soul of a child are so few 
in number that one welcomes the more gladly one 
whose refinement of feeling and picturesqueness of 
style serve admirably for that difficult task. 


SOME APRIL MAGAZINES. 


THREE of the great reviews this month join in a 
chorus of abuse of Lord Salisbury’s foreign policy— 
abuse which is quite as emphatic from his pro- 
fessed supporters in the National Review as in the 
pages of that very independent organ the Fort- 
nightly, or of the Liberally-inclined Contemporary 
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Review. To these the Nineteenth Century offers a 
refreshing contrast. British foreign policy is dealt 
with in its pages by M. Francois de Pressensé, 
of the Temps; and parts of his article suggest 
that he is defending Lord Salisbury against the 
jingo intrigues of Mr. Chamberlain. He especially 
attacks the commercial Chauvinism of the present 
day—which, however, we must remark, is the craze 
of French and German colonial enthusiasts far more 
than of our own jingoes—and insists that, in spite 
of Mr. Chamberlain, there is every reason to 
expect a pacific settlement of the Niger Question ; 
nor need England be unreasonably anxious about 
the Russian advance in the Far East. We agree 
with him in the main on the latter head; but 
we cannot but deprecate his attacks on the 
Royal Niger Company, which seem to be inspired 
chiefly by its would-be rivals, and his West 
African geography is very obscure indeed. Lord 
Salisbury, however, comes off very badly at the 
hands of Mr. J. R. Diggle (“ The Conservative Party 
and Municipal Elections”), who is very angry at the 
action of the revolting Churchmen, and still angrier 
at Lord Salisbury’s Albert Hall speech on the County 
Council. He declares that its raillery took from the 
local candidates of the Moderate party the desire to 
stand, and so thirty or forty briefless barristers from 
outside took their place, with disastrous effect. If 
Mr. Diggle’s party follows his advice to use the party 
machinery for municipal contests, Progressivism 
can, we think, convert enough “ Unionists” in the 
next three years to secure another Moderate defeat. 
Mr. Herbert Paul has an interesting article on the 
Philosophical Radicals—the Benthamites—a propos 
of the recently published biographies of J. A. 
Roebuck and Francis Place. The moral of it is that 
a politician may do good if he is purely speculative 
or purely practical; but he should not attempt to 
combine the two. We note also—amid much 
else which space prevents our mentioning—an 
article on the preservation of ancient monuments 
and beautiful scenes, by that well-known champion 
of public rights, Sir Robert Hunter. But the most 
attractive of the miscellaneous articles is Sir Henry 
Thompson's emphatic plea for a mixed diet for 
mankind as opposed to the vegetarianism which he 
has sometimes been supposed to advocate. 

In the Fortnightly Review “ Diplomaticus ” points 
out “where Lord Salisbury has failed.” Every- 
where, he answers, save in the recent management 
of the Greek Question. It was clear when the 
present Ministry took office that there was a grow- 
ing opposition between Great Britain and the Dual 
Alliance, which was, moreover, attempting to re- 
strict our markets. Yet the Government not only 
tried to maintain the status quo, but promised to 
obtain fresh markets for English goods. They have 
not only failed in this, but they have allowed 
England to lose ground—in Siam, Madagascar, Tunis, 
on the Upper Nile (including Abyssinia), in China, 
and in West Africa. The Government would not be 
so discredited had they not promised so much. In 
two cases, indeed, Lord Salisbury has done well— 
in his dealings with Greece and with the United 
States; but the plans for the former are 
still only on paper, and the Arbitration Treaty is 
waste paper already. Thus “ Diplomaticus”: and 
his article is far more instructive than usual. 
There is no more politics, properly speaking, in the 
number, unless we are to include Mr. Holt S. 
Hallett’s article on “ British Trade and the Integrity 
of China,” which suggests that a hostile Power 
may easily prevent the due maintenance of our 
treaty rights in various illicit ways; Mr. F. 
A. Edwards’s “French on the Niger,” a useful 
summary of the position and history of the dispute ; 
and Mr. Fred. T. Jane’s “ The Maine Disaster and 
After,” in which the naval matter seems good, but 
the politics are so wild as to be only describable as a 
minus quantity. Miss Mary Kingsley has an ex- 
tremely lively article arguing that the simple 
African is man enough to stand trade gin at 22. per 











dozen case—wherein, with all due respect, we cannot 
concur. Mr. Michael MacDonagh, by apt quotations 
from “The Soldier's Pocket Book” and the Regula- 
tions for War Correspondents, leads us to believe that, 
what with the general's necessary desire to mislead 
the enemy—through the press if possible—and the 
restrictions on the movements of pressmen, our war 
news must be doubtful at best. Two literary 
articles—Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s on the posthumous 


works of Stevenson, and Mr. Henry James’s 
on Mr. Henry Harland — deserve commenda- 
tion and defy summary. Finally, we may 


refer to Mr. W. B. Yeats’s deeply interesting 
article on “The Broken Gates of Death.” All the 
spirits of the dead, save those of the aged, are be- 
lieved by the Irish peasantry to be intercepted by the 
fairies—“ the others”—among whom they live till 
they die again; and many stories are told by 
him of their dealings with men.—The rest of the 
Magazines must wait until next week. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


POLITICAL comments apart, Mr. H. M. Stanley’s letters, written 
during a recent journey ‘“‘Through South Africa,” are not 
merely opportune but valuable. He possesses, we need scarcely 
say, a more extensive, if not a more intimate, knowledge of the 
Dark Continent than any other man, and this lends weight to 
the opinions expressed even in a volume as superficial as the 
present. All the world knows that Mr. Stanley is a quick-witted, 
shrewd observer, and it is impossible to forget that he also 
nag the power to draw comparisons. In other words, he 
snows the Dark Continent from Egypt to Cape Colony and 
from the mouth of the Congo to the Red Sea. He is, therefore, 
in a position to contrast Rhodesia with East Central Africa 
and those dim Equatorial fastnesses of the Dark Continent, 
which have been for the most part severely left alone since his 
famous march from sea to sea. Away from the coast, it is 
interesting to learn on such authority, the uniformity in the 
scenery of Africa is remarkable. “ Except in the neighbour- 
hood of the great lakes which mark the results of volcanic 
action, where great subsidences have occurred and the vast plains 
have been wrinkled up or heaved into mountains of great height, 
the body of Inner Africa is very much alike, The main differ- 
ence is due to latitude. From the Cape to the north of 
Salisbury or the Victoria Falls the whole country is one con- 
tinuous plain.” Rhodesia, roughly speaking, has an area of not 
less than a quarter of a million square miles, and of this 70,000 
square miles are admirably adapted for the settlement of British 
farmers. The altitude of this great tableland is between 4,000 
and 6,000 feet above the level of the sea—an inestimable boon 
in Africa. “Outside the limit I have mentioned, the resident 
must expect to be afflicted with malarial fever, and the lower 
one descends towards the sea the more frequent and severe will 
they become. There is this comfort, however, that long before 
the upper plateau is over-populated the settlers will have made 
a large portion of the malarious districts healthy and habitable 
—at least, it has been so found in every land that I have visited. 
On the upper lands, the resident who has come by way of the 
Cape and Bechuanaland need have no fear of malaria. I regard 
my own oft-tried system as a pretty sure indicator of the 
existence of malaria, for a very few hours’ residence in a country 
subjected to this scourge would soon remind me of my predis- 

sition to it; but during the whole of the time I have spent in 

hodesia, I have not felt the slightest symptom.” Mr. Stanley 
thinks that what is required most in Rhodesia at the present 
moment is a railway from Bulawayo by the shortest route to the 
sea—a distance, by the way, of more than thirteen hundred 
miles, and such a line would have to pass wees Portuguese 
territory. There isa graphic description of Johannesburg in 
these pages. As late as 1888 the place consisted of a straggling 
group of galvanised iron structures scattered over the almost 
roadless veldt. Now the city covers four square miles, and is 
parks and open spaces cover more than eighty acres; the roads 
and streets are a hundred and twenty-six miles in length, 
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whilst more than twenty of them are macadamised, and 
along ten of them the tramcars serenely glide. President 
Kriiger seems to be Mr. Stanley’s pet aversion, and 
he loses his temper to almost a laughable extent whenever 
he speaks about him. Nothing could be in more deplorable 
taste than some of Mr. Stanley's allusions to what he is 
pleased to call President Kriiger’s cant and senile madness. 
He denounces the Boer statesman as morose, ill-bred, ignorant, 
dense, and selfish, and he sneers not only at President Kriger’s 
homely features, but also descends to criticise his clothes, at 
which he sniffs like a footman, as “old-fashioned,” “ ill-made.” 
This is, of course, cheap and paltry talk, and is the kind of 
ridicule, moreover, which defeats its own purpose. It is a pity 
that Mr. Stanley has printed in cold blood bitter and petulant 
remarks—which only prove that a great explorer, when he loses 
his temper, is apt to strike below the belt. There is so much 
that is significant about South Africa itself, and especially 
about its resources and prospects, that we regret all the more 
that the narrative in so many of its pages is vitiated by personal 
ibes. 

° One of the most difficult chapters in the entire annals of 
Europe is that which relates to “The Franks,” from their origin 
as a Confederacy to the establishment of the Kingdom of France 
and the German Empire. At first sight the treatment of such 
a subject seems hacen since legend and tradition are almost 
inextricably interlaced with historical facts. Space entirely fails 
us to describe the conflict of races, the Roman conquest of Gaul, 
or the historical puzzle involved in the origin of the young 
invincible people who established themselves in the valley of 
the Rhine. During the space of five centuries Rome stood 
between the Celt and the Teuton, holding both in check, and 
“tempering to finer consistency the hard mettle of the Northern 
races—mettle which it could grind and set, but which it could 
never break.” Clovis was the first real leader of the Franks, 
and his great career is sketched in a fascinating manner in these 
pages. The closing chapters deal with a still greater man in the 
person of Charlemagne, and these describe also the partition of 
the Empire at a later date and the growth into a closely knit 
organism, of feudalism. The book is illustrated in the best 
possible way—by the reproduction of sculptured stones, historic 
shrines, ancient weapons, and the like. Mr. Sergeant writes 
with distinction, and his narrative rests palpably on adequate 
scholarship. 

“Army Letters, 1£97-98,” is the title which Mr. H. O. 
Arnold-Forster, M.P., gives to criticisms of the War Office and 
our military position, which originally appeared in the columns of 
the Times. Mr. Arnold-Forster insists that the War Office has 
had an absolutely free hand in the administration of the army 
and yet its schemes have broken down. He describes the 
existing situation, the Government scheme for the present year, 
and discusses the condition of the artillery, which he hints is 
even worse than that of the infantry. The vexed question of 
linked battalions is also dealt with, and so is the question of the 
reserve strength of the army. Mr. Arnold-Forster thinks that 
Lord Lansdowne has a splendid opportunity this year of bringing 
about drastic, but much-needed reforms, and he makes out an 
excellent case, not merely against the War Office, but on behalf 
of new and more enlightened methods of army administration. 

“The Statesman’s Year-Book, 1898,” worthily maintains 
the unique position which it has won amongst popular but 
authoritative works of reference. It has now been published 
for thirty-five years, and under the editorial control of Mr. 
Scott-Keltie it is adding steadily to its well-won laurels. 
Quotation from these 1,160 closely packed pages of facts 
and statistics about the growth of the British Empire and 
the nations of the world is next to impossible, for if it is 
difficult to know where to begin, it Bn - be still more per- 
plexing to know where to end. Various improvements and 
additions have been introduced this year, and great attention, 
amongst other things, has been paid to the navies of the world. 
There are various coloured maps and diagrams in the volume, 
representing the Niger problem in West Africa, the growth of 
British trade throughout the globe, and the rise and fall in our 
imports and exports during the last quarter of a century. The 
latest official statistics have, of course, been placed in every 
ease under requisition, and the book brings into a clear and 
impressive focus the activities of the modern world not in one, 
but a hundred directions. 

There has just been added to the Victorian Era Series, 
which seeks to describe the great movements of the Queen's 
reign in politics, economies, religion, literature, science and art. 
a volume on the expansion of “‘ The British Colonies, 1537-1897,” 
by the Rev. W. P. Greswell, who is already favourably known 
by his brief but luminous “ History of the Dominion of Canada.” 
Mr. Greswell describes the almost-veiled beginnings of our 
vast colonial empire, and has much that is significant to say 
about the pioneers of colonial progress and reform, as well as 
the growth and development under the British flag of new ideas 
and methods of government. The unsolved problems which 
await settlement are not ignored, but the strength of the book, 
of course, consists in its clear and able exposition of the 
historical evolution of the colonies, and the needs of the 
existing situation. 
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